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I. Point naval dandyism. He had brains at 
7 LIEUTENANT WILL SCAR.- : the back of his smartness, and his geological 
LETT’S _ instructions were and botanical knowledge were going to prove 
devoid of problems, physical of considerable service to a grateful country 

~~ ~ : 
when - said grateful country should have 


or otherwise. ‘To convey a 
letter from Captain Driver of 
the . Yankee Doodle, in Porto 
Rico Bay, to Admiral Lake on the other side of 
the isthmus, was an apparently simple matter. 

“ All- you. have to do,” the captain re- 
marked, “is to take three or four men with 
you in case of accidents, cross the isthmus 
on foot, and. simply give this letter into the 
hands of Admiral Lake. By so doing we 











shall save at- least four days, and the 
aborigines are presumedly friendly.” 
The aborigines aforesaid were Cuban 


insurgents. Little or no strife had taken 
place along the ‘neck lying between Porto 
Rico and the north bay where Lake’s flag- 
ship lay, though the belt was known to be 
given over to the disaffected Cubans. 

“Tt. is a matter of fifty miles through 
practically. unexplored country,” | Scarlett 
replied ; “and there’s a good deal of the 
family quarrel in this business, sir. If the 
Spaniards hate us, the Cubans are not 
exactly enamoured of our flag.” 

Captain Driver roundly denounced 
whole pack of them. 

“Treacherous thieves to a man,” he said. 
“I don’t suppose your progress will have 
any brass bands and floral arches to it. And 
they tell me the forest is pretty thick. But 
you'll get there all the same. There is the 
letter, and you can start as soon as you like.” 

“I may pick my own men, sir?” 

“My dear fellow, take whom you please. 
Take the mastiff, if you like.” 

“Td like the mastiff,” Scarlett replied ; 
“as he is’ practically my own, I thought you 
would not object.” 

Will Scarlett began to glow as the prospect 
of adventure stimulated his imagination. 
He was rather a good specimen of West 


the 


passed beyond the rudimentary stages of 
colonization. And there was some disposi- 
tion to envy Scarlett on the part of others 
floating for the past month on the liquid 
prison of the sapphire sea. 

A warrant officer, Tarrer. by name, p/us 
two A.B.’s of thews. and sinews, to say 
nothing of the dog, completed the exploring 
party. By the time that the sun-kissed the 
tip of the feathery hills they had covered 
some six miles of their journéy. From the 
first Scarlett had been struck by the abso- 
lute absence of the desolation and horror of 
civil strife. Evidently the fiery cross had not 
been carried here; huts and houses were 
intact ; the villagers stood under sloping eaves, 
and regarded the Americans with a certain 
sullen curiosity. 

‘“* We'd better stop for the night here,” said 
Scarlett. 

They had come at length to a village that 
boasted some pretensions. An adobe chapel 
at one end of the straggling street was faced 
by a wine-house at the other. A padre, with 
hands folded over a bulbous, greasy gabardine, 
bowed gravely to Scarlett’s salutation. The 
latter had what ‘arrer called “ considerable 
Spanish.” 

“We seek quarters for the night,” said 
Scarlett. ‘Of course, we are prepared to pay 
for them.” 

The sleepy padre nodded towards the 
wine-house. 

“ You will find fair accommodation there,” 
he said.” “ We are friends of the Americanos.” 

Scarlett doubted the fact, and passed on 
with florid thanks. So far, little signs of 
friendliness had been encountered on the 
march. Coldness, suspicion, a suggestion of 
fear, but no friendliness to be embarrassing. 
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The keeper of the wine-shop had his 
doubts. He feared his poor accommodation 
for guests so distinguished. A score or more 
of picturesque, cut-throat-looking rascals with 
cigarettes in their mouths lounged sullenly in 
the bar. The display of a brace of gold 
dollars enlarged mine host’s opinion of his 
household capacity. 

“T will do my 
“ Come this way.” 

So it came to pass that an hour after 
twilight Tarrer and Scarlett were seated in 
the open amongst the oleanders and the 
trailing gleam of the fire-flies, discussing 
cigars of average merit and a native wine 
that was not without virtues. The long bar 
of the wine-house was brilliantly illuminated ; 
from within came shouts of laughter mingled 
with the ting, tang of the guitar and the 
rollicking clack of the castanets. 

“They seem to be happy in there,” Tarrer 
remarked. “It isn’t all daggers and ball in 
this distressful country.” 

A certain curiosity came over Scarlett. 

“Tt is the duty of a good officer,” he said, 
“to lose no opportunity of acquiring useful 
information. Let us join the giddy throng, 
‘Tarrer.” 

Tarrer expressed himself with enthusiasm 
in favour of any amusement that might be 
going. A month’s idleness on shipboard 
increases the appetite for that kind of thing 
wonderfully. The long bar was comfortable, 
and filled with Cubans who took absolutely 
no notice of the intruders. Their eyes were 
turned towards a rude stage at the far end 
of the bar, whereon a girl was gyrating in a 
dance with a celerity and grace that caused 
the wreath of flowers around her shoulders 
to resemble a trem- 
bling zone of purple 
flame. 

‘“*A wonderfully 
pretty girl and a 
wonderfully pretty 
dance,” Scarlett mur- 
mured, when the 
motions ceased and 
the girl leapt grace- 
fully to the ground. 
“ Largesse, I expect. 
I thought so. Well, I’m 
good for a quarter.” 

The girl came for- 
ward, extending a’ 
shell prettily. She 
curtsied before Scar- 
lett and fixed her dark, 
liquid eyes on his. As 


best, sefors,” he said. 
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he smiled and dropped his quarter-dollar into 
the shell a coquettish gleam came into the 
velvety eyes. An ominous growl came from 
the lips of a bearded ruffian close by. 

“Othello’s jealous,” said Tarrer. 
at his face.” 

“T am better employed,” Scarlett laughed. 
“That was a graceful dance, pretty one. I 
hope you are going to give us another one 
presently “ 

Scarlett paused suddenly. His eyes had 
fallen on the purple band of flowers the girl 
had twined round her shoulder. Scarlett 
was an enthusiastic botanist ; he knew most 
of the gems in Flora’s crown, but he had 
never looked upon such a vivid wealth of 
blossom before. 

The flowers were orchids, and orchids of 
a kind unknown to collectors anywhere. On 
this point Scarlett felt certain. And yet this 
part of the world was by no means a 
difficult one to explore in comparison with 
New Guinea and Sumatra, where the rarer 
varieties had their homes. 

The blooms were immensely large, far 
larger than any flower of the kind known to 
Europe or America, of a deep pure purple, 
with a blood-red centre. As Scarlett gazed 
upon them he noticed a certain cruel ex- 
pression on the flower. Most orchids have a 
kind of face of their own; the purple blooms 
had a positive expression of ferocity and 
cunning. They exhumed, too, a queer, sickly 
fragrance. Scarlett had smelt something like 
it before, after the Battle of Manila. The 
perfume was the perfume of a corpse. 

“And yet they are magnificent flowers,” 
said Scarlett. ‘“Won’t you tell me where 


* Look 





you got them from, pretty one?” 





“THE GIRL CAME FORWARD, EXTENDING A SHELL PRETTILY.” 
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The girl was evidently flattered by the 
attention bestowed upon her by the smart 
young American. ‘The bearded Othello 
alluded to edged up to her side. 

“The senor had best leave the girl alone,” 
he said, insolently. 

Scarlett’s fist clenched as he measured the 
Cuban with his eyes. The Admiral’s letter 
crackled in his breast-pocket, and discretion 
got the best of valour. 

“You are paying yourself a poor compli- 
ment, my good fellow,” he said, “though I 
certainly admire your good taste. Those 
flowers interested me.” 

The man appeared to be mollified. His 
features corrugated in a smile. 

“The sehor would like some of those 
blooms?” he asked. “It was I who pro- 
cured them for little Zara here. I can show 
you where they grow.” 

Every eye in the room was turned in 
Scarlett’s direction. It seemed to him that 
a kind of diabolical malice glistened on every 
dark face there, save that of the girl, whose 
features paled under her healthy tan. 

“Tf the sehor is wise,” she began, “he 
will not , 

“Listen to the tales of a silly girl,” 
Othello put in, menacingly. He grasped the 
girl by the arm, and she winced in positive 
pain. “ Pshaw, there is no harm where the 
flowers grow, if one is only careful. I will 
take you there, and I will be your guide to 
Port Anna, where you are going, for a gold 
dollar.” 

All Scarlett’s scientific enthusiasm was 





aroused. It is not given to every man to 
present a new orchid to the horticultural 
world. And this one would dwarf the finest 


plant hitherto discovered. 
“Done with you,” he said ; “we start at 


daybreak. I shall look to you to be ready. 
Your name is Tito? Well, good-night, 
Tito.” 


As Scarlett and Tarrer withdrew the girl 
suddenly darted forward. A wild word or 
two fluttered from her lips. Then there 
was a sound as of a blow, followed by a 
little, stifled cry of pain. 

“No, no,” Tarrer urged, as Scarlett half 
turned. “Better not. ‘T’hey are ten to one, 
and they are no friends of ours. It never 
pays to interfere in these family quarrels. I 
daresay, if you interfered, the girl would be 
just as ready to knife you as her jealous 
lover.” 

‘But a blow like that, Tarrer !” 

“Tt’s a pity, but I don’t see how we can 
help it. Your business is the quick dispatch 
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of the Admiral’s letter, not the squiring of 
dames.” 

Scarlett owned with a sigh that Tarrer was 
right. 

Il. 
Ir was quite a different ‘Tito who presented 
himself at daybreak the following morning. 
His insolent manner had disappeared. He 
was cheerful, alert, and he had a manner full 
of the most winning politeness. 

“You quite understand what we want,” 
Scarlett said. ‘‘ My desire is to reach Port 
Anna as soon as possible. You know the 
way ?” 

“Every inch of it, senor. I have made 
the journey scores of times. And I shall 
have the felicity of getting you there early 
on the third day from now.” 

“Ts it so far as that ?” 

“The distance is not great, sehor. It is 
the passage through the woods. There 
are parts where no white man has been 
before.” 

“And you will 
orchids ? ” 

A queer gleam trembled like summer 
lightning in Tito’s eyes. The next instant it 
had gone. A time was to come when 
Scarlett was to recall that look, but for the 
moment it was allowed to pass. 

“The sehor shall see the purple orchid,” 
he said; “thousands of them. ‘They have a 
bad name amongst our people, but that is all 
nonsense. ‘They grow in the high trees, and 
their blossoms cling to long, green tendrils. 
These tendrils are poisonous to the flesh, and 
great care should be taken in handling them. 
And the flowers are quite harmless, though 
we call them the devil’s poppies.” 

To all of this Scarlett listened eagerly. He 
was all-impatient to see and handle the 
mysterious flower for himself. The whole 
excursion was going to prove a wonderful 
piece of luck. At the same time he had to 
curb his impatience. There would be no 
chance of seeing the purple orchid to-day. 

For hours they fought their way along 
through the dense tangle. A heat seemed 
to lie over all the land like a curse—a blister- 
ing, sweltering, moist heat with no puff of 
wind to temper its breathlessness. By the 
time that the sun was sliding down, most of 
the party had had enough of it. 

They passed out of the underwood at 
length, and, striking upwards, approached a 
clump of huge forest trees on the brow of a 
ridge. All kinds of parasites hung from the 
branches ; there were ropes and bands of 
green, and high up a fringe of purple glory 


not forget the purple 
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that caused Scarlett’s pulses to leap a little 
faster. 

“Surely that is the purple orchid?” he 
cried. 

Tito shrugged his shoulders contemptu- 
ously. 

“A mere straggler or two,” he said, “and 
out of our reach in any case. ‘The sefor will 
have all he wants and more to-morrow.” 

“ But it seems 
to me,” said Scar- 
lett, ‘“‘that I es 
could - rR ee Sia 

Then he paused. Bry, SE 
The sun like a oy 
great glowing 
shield was shining 
full behind the 
tree with its crown 
of purple, and 
showing up every 
green rope and 
thread clinging to 
the branches with 
the clearness of 
liquid crystal. 
Scarlett saw a net- 
work of green 
cords like a huge 
spider’s web, and 
in the centre of it 
was not a fly, but 
a human skeleton! 

The arms and 
legs were stretched 
apart as if the 
victim had _ been 
crucified. The 
wrists and ankles 
were bound in the 
cruel web. Frag- 
ments of tattered 
clothing fluttered 
in the faint breath 
of the evening 
breeze. 

** Horrible,” 
Scarlett cried, 
“absolutely hor- 
rible ! ” 

“ You may well 
say that,” Tarrer exclaimed, with a shudder. 
“Like the fly in the amber or the apple 
in the dumpling, the mystery is how he got 
there.” 

“Perhaps Tito can explain the mystery,” 
Scarlett suggested. 

Tito appeared to be uneasy and disturbed. 
He looked furtively from one to the other of 


“IN THE CENTRE WAS NOT A FLY, BUT A HUMAN 
SKELETON.” 


his employers as a culprit might who feels 
he has been found out. But his courage 
returned as he noted the absence of sus- 
picion in the faces turned upon him. 

“T can explain,” he exclaimed, with teeth 
that chattered from some unknown terror or 
guilt. “It is not the first time that I 
have seen the skeleton. Some plant-hunter 
doubtless who came here alone. He climbed 

into the tree with- 
out a knife, and 
those green ropes 
got twisted round 
his limbs, as a 
swimmer gets 
entangled in the 
weeds. The more 
he struggled, the 
more the cords 
bound him. He 
would call in vain 
for anyone to 
assist him here. 
And so he must 
have died.” 

The explanation 
was a plausible 
one, but by no 
means detracted 
from the horror 
of the discovery. 
For some time 
the party pushed 
their way on in 
the twilight, | till 
the darkness de- 
scended suddenly 
like a curtain. 

“ We will camp 
here,” Tito said ; 

“it is high, dry ground, 
and we have this belt 
of trees above us. There 
is no better place than 
this for miles around. 
In the valley the miasma 
is dangerous.” 

As_ Tito 
struck a match, and 
soon a torch flamed up. 
The little party were 
on a small plateau, fringed by trees. The 
ground was dry and hard, and, as Scarlett 
and his party saw to their astonish- 
ment, littered with bones. There were 
skulls of animals and skulls of human beings, 
the skeletons of birds, the frames of beasts 
both great and small. It was a_ weird, 
shuddering sight. 


spoke he 
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“We can’t possibly stay here,” Scarlett 
exclaimed. 

Tito shrugged his shoulders. 

“There is nowhere else,” he _ replied. 
“ Down in the valley there are many dangers. 
Further in the woods are the snakes and 
jaguars. Bones are nothing. Peuf, they 
can be easily cleared away.” 

They had to be cleared away, and there 
was an end of the matter.- For the most 
part the skeletons were white and dry as air 
and sun could make them. Over the dry, 
calcined mass the huge fringe of trees 
nodded mournfully. With the rest, Scarlett 
was busy scattering the mocking frames 
aside. A perfect human skeleton 
lay at his feet. On one finger 
something glittered—a signet ring. 

As Scarlett took it in his hand he 
started. 

“TI know this ring!” he ex- 
claimed ; “it belonged to Pierre 
Anton, perhaps the most skilled 
and intrepid plant-hunter the 
Jardin des Plantes ever employed. 

The poor fellow was by way of 
being a friend of mine. He met 
the fate that he always anticipated.” 

“There must have been a rare 
holocaust here,” said Tarrer. 

“Tt beats me,” Scarlett re- 

sponded. By this time a large 
circle had been shifted clear of 
human and other remains. By the 
light of the fire loathsome insects 
could be seen scudding and strad- 
dling away. “It beats me entirely. 
Tito, can you offer any explanation ? 
If the bones were all human I 
could get some grip of the problem. 
But when one comes to birds and 
animals as well! Do you see that 
the skeletons lie in a perfect circle, 
starting from the centre of the 
clump of trees above us? What 
does it mean ?” 

Tito professed utter ignorance 
of the subject. Some years before 
a small tribe of natives invaded the penin- 
sula for religious rites. They came from a 
long way off in canoes, and wild stories were 
told concerning them. They burnt sacrifices, 
no doubt. 

Scarlett turned his back contemptuously 
on this transparent tale. His curiosity was 
aroused. There must be some explanation, 
for Pierre Anton had been seen of men 
within the last ten years. 

“There’s something uncanny about this,” 


? 
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he said, to Tarrer. “I mean to get to the 
bottom of it, or know why.” 

“ As for me,” said Tarrer, with a cavernous 
yawn, “I have but one ambition, and that 
is my supper, followed by my bed.” 


ITI. 


SCARLETT lay in the light of the fire look- 
ing about him. He felt restless and uneasy, 
though he would have found it difficult to 
explain the reason. For one thing, the air 
trembled to strange noises. ‘There seemed 
to be something moving, writhing in the forest 
trees above his head. More than once it 
seemed to his distorted fancy that he could 


“*a RARE HOLOCAUST.” 


see a squirming knot of green snakes in 
motion. 
Outside the circle, in a grotto of bones, 


Tito lay sleeping. A few moments before 
his dark, sleek head had been furtively raised, 
and his eyes seemed to gleam in the flicker- 
ing firelight with malignant cunning. As he 
met Scarlett’s glance he gave a deprecatory 
gesture and subsided. 

“What the deuce does it all mean?” 
Scarlett muttered. “I feel certain yonder 
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rascal is up to some mischief. Jealous still 
because I paid his girl a little attention. But 
he can’t do us any real harm. Quiet, there !” 

The big mastiff growled and then whined 
uneasily. Even the dog seemed to be con- 
scious of some unseen danger. He lay down 
again, cowed by the stern command, but he 
still whimpered in his dreams. 

“TI fancy I'll keep awake for a spell,” 
Scarlett told himself. 

For a time he did so. Presently he began 
to slide away into the land of poppies. He 
was walking amongst a garden of bones which 
bore masses of purple blossoms. ‘Then 
Pierre Anton came on the scene, pale and 
resolute as Scarlett had always known him ; 
then the big mastiff seemed in some way to 
be mixed up with the phantasm of the dream, 
barking as if in pain, and Scarlett came to his 
senses. 

He was breathing short, a beady perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead, his heart 
hammered in quick thuds—all the horrors of 
nightmare were still upon him. In a vague 
way as yet he heard the mastiff howl, a real 
howl of real terror, and Scarlett knew that he 
was awake. 

Then a strange thing happened. In the 
none too certain light of the fire, Scarlett 
saw the mastiff snatched up by some invisible 
hand, carried far on high towards the trees, 
and finally flung to the earth with a crash. 
The big dog lay still as a log. 

A sense of fear born of the knowledge of 
impotence came over Scarlett ; what in the 
name of evil did it all mean? The smart 
scientist had no faith in the occult, and yet 
what dd it all mean ? 

Nobody stirred. Scarlett’s companions 
were soaked and soddened with fatigue ; the 
rolling thunder of artillery would have scarce 
disturbed them. With teeth set and limbs 
that trembled, Scarlett crawled over to the 
dog. 

The great, black-muzzled creature was 
quite dead. The full chest was stained and 
soaked in blood; the throat had been cut 
apparently with some jagged, saw-like instru- 
ment. away to the bone. And, strangest 
thing of all, scattered all about the body was 
a score or more of the great purple orchid 
flowers broken off close to the head. A hot, 
pricking sensation travelled slowly up Scar- 
lett’s spine and seemed to pass out at the 
tip of his skull. He felt his hair rising. 

He was frightened. As a matter of honest 
fact, he had never been so horribly scared in 
his life before. The whole thing was so 
mysterious, so cruel, so bloodthirsty. 
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Still, there must be some rational explana- 
tion. In some way the matter had to do 
with the purple orchid. The flower had an 
evil reputation. Was it not known to these 
Cubans as the devil’s poppy ? 

Scarlett recollected vividly now Zara’s 
white, scared face when Tito had volunteered 
to show the way to the resplendent bloom ; 
he remembered the cry of the girl and the 
blow that followed. He could see it all now. 
The girl had meant to warn him against some 
nameless horror to which Tito was leading 
the small party. ‘This was the jealous 
Cuban's revenge. 

A wild desire to pay this debt to the utter- 
most fraction filled Scarlett, and shook him 
with a trembling passion. He crept along 
in the drenching dew to wheve Tito lay, and 
touched his forehead with the chill blue rim 
of a revolver barrel. ‘Tito stirred slightly. 

“You dog!” Scarlett cried. “I am going 
to shoot you.” 

Tito did not move again. His breathing 
was soft and regular. Beyond a doubt the 
man was sleeping peacefully. After all he 
might be innocent ; and yet, on the other 
hand, he might be so sure of his quarry that 
he could afford to slumber without anxiety 
as to his vengeance. 

In favour of the latter theory was the fact 
that the Cuban lay beyond the limit of what 
had previously been the circle of dry bones. 
It was just possible that there was no danger 
outside that pale. In that case it would be 
easy to arouse the rest, and so save them 
from the horrible death which had befallen 
the mastiff. No doubt these were a form of 
upas tree, but that would not account for 
the ghastly spectacle in mid-air. 

“T’'ll let this chap sleep for the present,” 
Scarlett muttered. 

He crawled back, not without misgivings, 
into the ring of death. He meant to wake 
the others and then wait for further develop- 
ments. By now his senses were more alert 
and vigorous than they had ever been before. 
A preternatural clearness of brain and vision 
possessed him. As he advanced he saw 
suddenly falling a green bunch of cord that 
straightened into a long, emerald line. It 
was triangular in shape, fine at the apex, and 
furnished with hooked spines. The rope 
appeared to dangle from the tree overhead ; 
the broad, sucker-like termination was evi- 
dently soaking up moisture. 

A natural phenomenon evidently, Scarlett 
thought. This was some plant new to him, 
a parasite living amongst the tree-tops and 
drawing life and vigour by means of these 
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green, rope-like antennz designed by Nature 
to soak and absorb the heavy dews of night. 

For a moment the logic of this theory.was 
soothing to Scarlett’s distracted nerves, but 
only for a moment, for then he saw at 
regular intervals along the green rope the big 
purple blossoms of the devil’s poppy. 

He stood gasping there, utterly taken 


aback for the moment. There must be 
some infernal juggling behind all this 
business. He saw the rope slacken. and 


quiver, he saw it swing forward like a pen- 
dulum, and the next 
minute it had passed 
across the shoulders 
of a sleeping seaman. 

Then the green root 
became as the arm of 
an octopus. The line 
shook from end to end 
like the web of an 
angry spider when in- 
vaded by a wasp. It 
seemed to grip the 
sailor and tighten, and 
then, before Scarlett’s 
affrighted eyes, the 
sleeping man was 
raised gently from the 
ground. 

Scarlett jumped 
forward with a desire 
to scream hysterically. 
Now that a comrade 
was in danger he was 
no longer afraid. He 
whipped a jack-knife 
from his pocket and 
slashed at the cruel 
cord. He half expected 
to meet with the stout- 
ness of a steel strand, 
but to his surprise 
the feeler snapped like 
a carrot, bumping the 
sailor heavily on the 
ground. 

He sat up, rubbing his eyes vigorously. 

“That you, sir?” he asked. “What is 
the matter?” 

“For the love of God, get up at once and 
help me to arouse the others,” Scarlett said, 
hoarsely. “We have come across the devil’s 
workshop. All the horrors of the inferno 
are invented here.” 

The bluejacket struggled to his feet. As 
he did so, the clothing from his’ waist down- 
wards slipped about his feet, clean cut 
through by the teeth of the green parasite. 

¥ ol. .xviii.— 32. 

















“THE SLEEPING MAN WAS RAISED GENTLY FROM THE GROUND.” 
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All around the body of the sailor blodd 
oozed from a zone of teeth-marks. 

Two-o'clock-in-the-morning courage is a 
virtue vouchsafed to few. ‘The tar, who 
would have faced an ironclad cheerfully, 
fairly shivered with fright and dismay. 

“What does it mean, sir?” he 
“T’ve been zs 

“Wake the others,” Scarlett screamed ; 
“ wake the others.” 

Two or three more green tangles of rope 
came tumbling to the ground, straightening 
and quivering in- 
stantly. The purple 
blossoms stood out 
like a frill upon them. 
Like a madman Scar- 
lett shouted, kicking 
his companions with- 
out mercy. 

They were all awake 
\,. at last, grumbling and 
moaning for their lost 
slumbers, All 
this time Tito 


cried. 





had never 
stirred. 
‘“T don’t 


understand it 
at all,” said 
Tarrer. 

“Come from 
under those 
trees,” said 
Scarlett, “ and 
I will endea- 
vour to ex- 
plain. Not that 
you will believe 
me for a mo- 
ment. Noman 
can be expect- 
ed to believe 
; the awful 

rh Sam nightmare I 

am going to 
tell you.” 

Scarlett proceeded to explain. As he 
expected, his story was followed with marked 
incredulity, save by the wounded sailor, who 
had strong evidence to stimulate his other- 
wise defective imagination. 

“T can’t believe it,” Tarrer said, at length. 
They were whispering together beyond ear- 
shot of Tito, whom they had no: desire-to 
arouse for obvious reasons.. “ This is some 
diabolical juggling of yonder.rascally Cuban. 
It seems impossible that those slender green 
cords could——” 
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Scarlett pointed to the centre of the circle. 

“ Call the dog,” he said, grimly, “and see 
if he will come.” 

“T admit the point as far as the poor old 
mastiff is concerned. But at the same time 
I don’t—however, I’ll see for myself.” 

By this time a dozen or more of the 
slender cords were hanging pendent from the 
trees. They moved from spot to spot as if 
jerked up by some unseen hand and de- 
posited a foot or two farther. With the great 
purple bloom fringing the stem, the effect 
was not unlovely save to Scarlett, who could 
see only the dark side of it. As Tarrer spoke 
he advanced in the direction of the trees. 

“What are you going to do?” Scarlett 
asked. 

“ Exactly what I told you. Iam going to 
investigate this business for myself.” 

Without wasting further words Scarlett 
sprang forward. It was no time for the 
niceties of an effete civilization. Force was 
the only logical argument to be used in a 
case like this, and Scarlett was the more 
powerful man of the two. 

Tarrer saw and appreciated the situation. 

“No, no,” he cried; “none of that. Any- 
way, you're too late.” 

He darted forward and threaded his way 
between the slender emerald columns. As 
they moved slowly and with a certain stately 
deuberation there was no great danger to an 
alert and vigorous individual. As Scarlett 
entered the avenue he could hear the soak 
and suck as the dew was absorbed. 

“For Heaven’s sake, come out of it,” he 
cried. 

The warning came too late. A whip-like 
trail of green touched Tarrer from behind, 
and in a lightning flash he was in the toils. 
The tendency to draw up anything and 
everything gave the cords a terrible power. 
Tarrer evidently felt it, for his breath came 
in great gasps. 

“Cut me free,” he said, hoarsely ; “ cut me 
free. I am being carried off my feet.” 

He seemed to be doomed for a moment, 
for all the cords there were apparently con- 
verging in his direction. This, as a matter 
of fact, was a solution of the whole sickening, 
horrible sensation. Pulled here and there, 
thrust in one direction and another, Tarrer 
contrived to keep his feet. 

Heedless of possible danger to himself 
Scarlett darted forward, calling to his com- 
panions to come to the rescue. In less time 


than it takes to tell, four knives were at work 
ripping and slashing in all directions. 
“ Not all of you,” Scarlett whispered. So 
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tense was the situation that no voice was 
raised above a murmur. “You two keep 
your eyes open for fresh cords, and cut them 
as they fall, instantly. Now then.” 

The horrible green spines were round 
Tarrer’s body like snakes. His face was 
white, his breath came painfully, for the 
pressure was terrible. It seemed to Scarlett 
to be one horrible dissolving view of green, 
slimy cords and great weltering, purple 
blossoms. The whole of the circle was 
strewn with them. They were wet and slimy 
underfoot. 

Tarrer had fallen forward half unconscious. 
He was supported now by but two cords above 
his head. The cruel pressure had been 
relieved. With one savage sweep of his knife 
Scarlett cut the last of the lines, and Tarrer 
fell like a log unconscious to the ground. A 
feeling of nausea, a yellow dizziness, came 
over Scarlett as he staggered beyond the 
dread circle. He saw Tarrer carried to a 
place of safety, and then the world seemed 
to wither and leave hin in the dark. 


“T feel a bit groggy and weak,” said Tarrer 
an hour or so later: “but beyond that this 
idiot of a Richard is himself again. So far 
as I am concerned, I should like to get even 
with our friend Tito for this.” 

“Something with boiling oil in it,” Scarlett 
suggested, grimly. ‘The callous scoundrel 
has slept soundly through the whole of this 
business. I suppose he felt absolutely cer- 
tain that he had finished with us.” 

“Upon my word, we ought to shoot the 
beggar !” Tarrer exclaimed. 

“T have a little plan of my own,” said 
Scarlett, “ which I am going to put in force 
later on. Meanwhile we had better get on 
with breakfast. When Tito wakes a pleasant 
little surprise will await him.” 

Tito roused from his slumbers in due 
course and looked around him. His'glance 
was Curious, disappointed, then full of a white 
and yellow fear. A thousand conflicting 
emotions streamed across his dark face. 
Scarlett read them at a glance as he called 
the Cuban over to him. 

“T am not going into any unnecessary 
details with you,” he said. “It has come to 
my knowledge that you are playing traitor to 
us. Therefore we prefer to complete our 
journey alone. We can easily find the way 
now.” 

“The seior may do as he pleases,” he 
replied. “Give me my dollar and let me 

= 2 
: Scarlett replied grimly that he had no 
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intention of doing anything of the kind. He 
did not propose to place the lives of himself 
and his comrades in the power of a rascally 
Cuban who had played false. 

“We are going to leave you here till we 
return,” he said. ‘“ You will have plenty of 
food, you will be perfectly safe under the 
shelter of these trees, and there is no chance 
of anybody disturbing you. We are going to 
tie you up to one of these trees for the next 
four-and-twenty hours.” 

All the insolence died out of Tito’s face. 
His knees bowed, a cold dew came out over 
the ghastly green of his features. From the 
shaking of his limbs he might have fared 
disastrously with ague. 

“The trees,” he stammered, “the trees, 
sefior! There is danger from snakes, and— 
and from many 
things. There are 
other places———” 

“Tf this place was 
safe last night it is 
safe to-day,” Scarlett 
said, grimly. “I 
have quite made up 
my mind.” 

Tito fought no 


longer. He fell 
forward on _ his 
knees, he howled 


for mercy, till Scar- 
lett fairly kicked him 
up again. 

“Make a clean 
breast of it,” he 
said, “or take the 
consequences. You “ee 
know perfectly well . 
that we have found 
you out, scoundrel.” 

Tito’s story came in gasps. He wanted to 
get rid of the Americans. He was jealous. 
Besides, under the Americanos would Cuba 
be any better off? By no means and 
assuredly not. Therefore it was the duty of 
every good Cuban to destroy the Americanos 
where possible. 

“A nice lot to fight for,” Scarlett muttered. 
“Get to the point.” 

_ Hastened to the point by a liberal applica- 
tion of stout shoe-leather, Tito made plenary 
confession. The senor himself had suggested 
death by mediim of the devil’s poppies. 
More than one predatory plant-hunter had 
been lured to his destruction in the same 
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way. The skeleton hung on the tree was a 
Dutchman who had walked into the clutch of 
the purple terror innocently. And Pierre 
Anton had done the same. The suckers of 
the devil’s poppy only came down at night 
to gather moisture; in the day they were 
coiled up like a spring. And anything that 
they touched they killed. Tito had watched 
more than one bird or small beast crushed 
and mailed by these cruel spines with their 
fringe of purple blossoms. 

“How do you get the blooms?” Scarlett 
asked. 

“That is easy,” Tito replied. “In the 
daytime I moisten the ground under the 
trees. Then the suckers unfold, drawn 
by the water. Once the suckers unfold one 
cuts several of them off with long knives. 
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There is danger, of course, but not if one 
is careful.” 

“T’ll not trouble the devil’s poppy any 
further at present,” said Scarlett, “but I 
shall trouble you to accompany me to my 
destination as a prisoner.” 

Tito’s eyes dilated. 

“They will not shoot me?” he asked, 
hoarsely. 

“T don’t know,” Scarlett replied. ‘“ They 
may hang you instead. At any rate, I shall 
be bitterly disappointed if they don’t end 
you one way or the other. Whichever opera- 
tion it is, I can look forward+to it with 
perfect equanimity.” 








A Peep into “ Punch.” 


By J. Hott ScHooLine. 





[Zhe Proprietors of “‘ Punch” have given special permission to reproduce the accompanying illustrations. 


is the first occasion when a periodi al has been enabled to present a selection from Mr. P 


Part 1X.—1885 To 1889. 
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Music At Home.—Mrs. Smith (fortissimo, to Mrs. Brown, in one of 
those sudden and unexpected pauses with which Herr Signor Hammer- 
tonga is fond of surprising his Audience). “‘ And so I gave her a Month's 
Warning on the spot!" 

I.—-BY DU MAURIER, PUNCH'’S ALMANACK FOR 1885. 


unch’s famous pages.) 


WORD as to the typographic 
shape of Mr. George du Maurier’s 
name. Mr. M. H. Spielmann, 
the art-critic, writes to me : “ May 
I suggest —for sake of accuracy— 
that you should print the artist’s name du 
Maurier, not Du Maurier? The first form 
is correct; and the artist attached importance 
to it.” I do not feel quite guilty for 





this article Du Maurier in place of the correct 
du Maurier, for the reason that in my manu- 
script I see that I have often (although not 
always) written du—not Du—but I am guilty 
in so far as that I did not alter the printer's 
Du to the correct du. Kind, sunny, and 


clever George du Maurier is entitled, at the 
least, to have his name printed as he liked it 





having printed in earlier parts of 





























Evpnemistic.—Colone/. “‘ I've never met with a smarter 
Drill than yourself, Sergeant, or one more thoroughly up to all 
his Duties ; but you've one most objectionable habit, and that is 
your constant use of Bad Language and Swearing at the Men.” 

Sergeant. ‘‘ Sir, perhaps I am a little Sarcashtic !” 

2.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1885. 


A Very OrtHopox Animat.—Bishop. “ Doesn't Shy, eh, Mr. Perkins?” 
Horsedealer. *“* Shy? Hon 
you. “I did know him Shy once—but that was at a Salvationist Army 
passin’ by!” 


Never! Stop, my Lord. I must be Honest with 


(Bishop buys Horse at once.) 
3-—BY A. C. CORBOULD, 1885. 


to be printeu, and I make a special mention 
of this typographic detail for the guidance of 
those who may in future write the always- 
pleasant name—George du Maurier. 
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AT LAST! _ 





“TOO LATE!” 

















A Punch slip; a cartoon published in anticipation of an event 
which did sot occur—viz., the meeting of General Gordon and 


General Stewart at Khartoum. [See No. 5.) 
4-—BY TENNIEL, FEBRUARY 7, 1885. 


Pictures 1, 2, 3, 4,and 5 of this “ Peep into 
‘Punch ’” show to us fine specimens of the art 
of four of Mr. Punch’s 
famous artists—George 


“Khartoum taken 
by the Maup1. General Gorpon’s fate uncertain.” 
The cartoon which followed that shown in No, 4. 
5-—BY TENNIEL, FEBRUARY 14, 1885. 


Telegram, Thursday Morning, Feb. 5.— 


This meeting, as we all know, never took 
place, although it was confidently expected 
to occur just when 
No. 4 was published 





du Maurier, Charles 
Keene, A. Chantrey 
Corbould, and Sir John 
Tenniel. 

Keene, in No. 2, 
was, as he always was, 
exactly right with his 
absolutely true repre- 
sentation of life and 
character when he drew 
for us the smart drill- 
sergeant, who, in reply 
to his Colonel’s rebuke 
about bad language to 
the recruits, remarked: 
“Sir, perhaps I am a 
little Sarcashtic !” 


i" 
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—— February 7, 1885. 
Both Generals’ were 
dead when this cartoon 
was published, and in 
the next week’s issue 
Punch corrected this 
slip by the publication 
of the sombre cartoon 
“Too Late”—see 
No. 5—which shows 
the Mahdi and his 
fanatic host pouring 
into Khartoum, while 
‘Britannia covers her 
eyes, shamed and 
anguished. 

We waited nearly 
fifteen years for Ten- 








Tenniel, in No. 4, 
strikes a graver note 
with his cartoon show- 
ing the meeting at 
Khartoum of General 


Gordon with General Sir Henry Stewart of 


the too-long-delayed relief expedition of 1885. 


Treat at “ THe Coinpertes."—Ziton Roy. 
“ Glass o’ Sherry and Bitters, and some Milk and 
Water for the Lady 

6.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1886. 


niel’s grand figure of 
Britannia here seen 
outside Khartoum to 
drop her eye-covering 
arm and lift the sword with her other arm— 
this time effectually. 
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No. 6 is by Charles 
Keene. No. 7 is by Harry 
Furniss and No. 8 by 
Tenniel; both of these 
show us something of the 
straits of Gladstone. No. 
7—a picture full of anima- 
tion, and wonderful in its 
fertility of ideas—was pub- 
lished February 14, 1885, 
in the week when No. 5 
was published: there were 
ructions in that meeting 
of the Cabinet, which was 
held on February 5, 1885, 
just after the news had 
reached London of the 
capture of Khartoum by 
the Mahdi. There was in- 
tense excitement in London, 
and poor Mr. Gladstone 














sits distraught, biting his 











ragged quill pen, while Mr. 

Chamberlain is urging upon 

him a line of action, and almost thumping 
the argument into Gladstone’s face. Sir 
William Harcourt lounges, with eyes shut 
to the uproar, at the right of the picture, 
and a big book, entitled “Harcourt on 


Himself,” is just falling on his upturned face, 








SINK OR SWIM!! 











8.—BY TENNIEL, APRIL 10, 1886. 


7-—-BY HARRY FURNISS, FEBRUARY 14, 1885. 


while other members of the Cabinet are assist- 
ing in the general scrimmage, or, weary of the 
turmoil, are waiting for something to turn up. 
Tenniel’s cartoon, No. 8, was published April 
10, 1886 ; the old man, Gladstone, with the 
“Trish Vote” life-belt around him, is just 
plunging into the rough sea to the rescue of 
the wreck Hibernia ; it was “sink or swim,” 
and the result was sink. On April 8, 1886, 
Mr. Gladstone, just then Prime Minister for 














“Teacu Yeer GRaAn'MITHER,” Erc. — Englishman (to 
Highland Friend, who is on a visit South, and “fir-rst 
acquaint” with Asparagus). “‘ Mac! Mac!"—(in a whisper) 
— ‘you're eating it at the Wrong End!” 

Mac (who is not for learning anything from a“ gowk fa 
Saxon). “ Ah, but ye dinna ken, Man, Ab pr-ruffur-r-r't ! 1" 

9-—BY¥ CHARLES KEENE, 1886... . 


the third time, made public avowal of his 
conversion to Home Rule, and at half-past 
four o'clock on that day he walked into the 
House of Commons and, in his seventy- 
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seventh year, made a giant’s speech 
of three hours and a half, moving 
for leave to introduce his Bill to 
make provision for the better 
government of Ireland—a speech 
of which Mr. McCarthy has re- 
corded, it “did not seem to any 
listener one sentence too long.” 














Happy TxHouGut. —How to Equalise the Odds! 
10.—BY DU MAURIER, 1886. 


THE GRAND OLD FALCONER. 


Waasian (« trite busty). “OR, FOR MY PALCONER'S VOICR, 
TO LURE THIS TASSEL-GENTLE BACK 


Pictures 9 and 10 bring us to 
Tenniel’s fine cartoon, No. 11. ye | 


Glads . & 
ladstone, | = ° the Grand Old Mr. Gladstone trying to lure Mr. Joseph Chamberlain back to the 
Falconer, is striving to lure back Liberal Party. 


his tassel-gentle [Mr. Joseph Cham- 11.—BY TENNIEL, MAY 1, 1886. 
berlain], who is seen flying far away 











from his accustomed perch. 
is a trained male goshawk, and Mr. Glad- 


stone wanted 
this one badly. 
This cartoon 
was published 
May 1, 1886, 
shortly after 
Mr. Chamber- 
lain had an- 
nounced his 
intention to 
withdraw from 
the Govern- 
ment on ac- 
count of his 
disapproval of 
Gladstone’s 
Home Rule 
policy. 

The next five 
pictures, Nos. 
12 to 16, are 


A tassel-gentle all by Charles Keene. 

















“Suprty anp Demanp.”—Axtiguarian Gent. “Got any old—ah— 
Roman Weapons or Pottery lately?” 
Dealer. “"X pect ‘em in nex’ Week, Sir,—’ain't quite finished Rustin’ yet, 
Sir,—about Toosday, Sir!” 
12.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1886. 


Not only are they all 
good jokes, but the drawings themselves are 


pieces of life 
caught by this 
great artist, 
and shown to 
us at the 
moment of 
occurrence by 
reason of his 
perfect mas- 
tery of his art. 

There is a 
dainty piece 
by du Maurier 
in No. 17, and 
a really mar- 
vellous picture 
by Charles 
Keene in No. 
18. It is not 
necessary to 
say anything 
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about this No. 18. One reads the 
“legend” of it, looks at the picture, 
and the absolute reality of the work 
is impressed upon one’s mind — 
the rustic whose “deep thought” 
turns out to be “ maistly nowt” is a 
perfect piece of work—-one can say 
neither more nor less. 

In No. 19 du Maurier has a most 
amusing hit at the bag-pipes; and 
if you want to see another master- 
piece of Charles Keene’s black-and- 
white art, look at picture No. 20, 








and at the half-dismayed, half-puzzled ( 

bridegroom, who is told by the | ; | 
absent-minded parson, “And now Capacity !|—First Traveller (preffering his Mull). “Taka Pench?” 

" : Ey h Mark h Second Traveller. ‘* Na, 'm obleeged t'ye—ah dinna tak't.” 

fix your Kyes on that Mark on the Kirst Traveller. ““Man!—That's a Pety!—-Ye've Gr-r-raund Accaummo- 


Wall, and look pleasant!” dation for't!” 15.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1886. 





The two cartoons by Tenniel, Nos. 21 and 
22, relate to the famous challenge to Mr. 
Parnell made by the Z?mes in 1887, when 
that paper published letters, believed by the 
Times to be genuine letters, which involved 
Parnell in the ghastly Phoenix Park murders 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke 

















At THE Sessions.—Counsel. “‘ Do you know the Nature of 
an Oath, my good Woman?” 
Witness (with a black eye). “1 did ought to, Sir! Which 
my ‘Usban’ 's a Covin’ Garden Porter, Sir!” 
1}.--BY CHARLES KEENE, 1887. 
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“SOvercast.”—They were out for a Day in the Country— 
were late at the Station—He left it to her to take the Tickets 
—a Horrid Crowd—Frightfully Hot—and she was Hustled and 





Suoprinc !~Lady (at Sea-side “ Emporium”). “* How much 


Flustered considerably when she reached the Carriage. a:e these—ah— I mprovers? 
He (cool and comfortable). “How charming the Yellow Shepman. “‘ \mprov—hem!—They're not, Ma'am "—(con- 
Gorse——”" Sused)—“* not—not the article you require, Ma'am. They're 
She (in a withering tone). “You didn't 'xpect to see it b ue, Fencing-Masks, Ma'am !” [Tableau '} 


I s'ppose |” 14.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1887. [| 7Zacet /) 16.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1886. 
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1787. * “HERE'S A HOW-D’Y-D01" 
A Cuarres os ree Evocoros of Daroarmart 











17.—-BY DU MAURIER, 1887. 


Later, as all the world knows, these 
so-called Parnell letters were proved 
to have been forged by Pigott, and 
so, on March 9, 1889, Punch pub- 
lished cartoon No. 22, which shows 
the Zimes doing Penance, with a 
most doleful look on its familiar 
clock-face : a very fine cartoon—is 
it not? 

Pictures 23, 24, and 25 are by 
du Maurier ; the last one is perhaps 
the best of the three, which are all 
very good. 

And now we have three Keenes 
in Nos. 26, 27, and 28. Do you 
not find that his work “ grows on” 
you the more you see of it? And 
that as soon as you get rid of the 
idea of looking for surface-prettiness 



















_ Rurat Fecicity.—Sympathetic Old Parson. “ 
in deep Thought, my Friend. May I ask what chie 
your Mind?” 
Countryman. “ Maistly nowt !” 
18.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1887. 
Vol. xviii.—33. 
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in Keene’s pictures, they reveal to 
you some of their many fine quali- 
ties? Look, for example, at this 
thick Scot in No. 26 [“ THRIFT” 
—look at his face as he says to 
you, while he presses his hurt, boot- 
less foot, “ Phew-ts!—e-eh what a 
ding ma puir Buit wad a getten if 
a’d had it on!!” The man is so 
entirely in earnest as to the escape 
his boot has had from severe 
damage, although his face is pinched 
with the sharp pain in his naked 
foot. 

Glancing at No. 29, we come to a 

















A Younc 


HuMANITARIAN.—“‘Oh, Mamma, Mamma, couldn't you 


interfere? There's a horrid Man squeezing something under his Arm, and 
he és hurting it so! 

19.—A CHILD'S FIRST EXPERIENCE OF THE BAG-PIPES. BY 
DU MAURIER, 1887. 





















*Lapsus Lincua.”"—Parson (who is also an enthusiastic Amateur 


Photographer, his mind wandering during the Service). “ And now fix 
your Eyes on that Mark on the Wall, and look pleasant !" 





You appear 
fly occupies 


20.--BY CHARLES KEENE, 1888. 


very funny picture in No. 30 by Mr. G. 
H. Jalland. The French “Sportman” is in 
trouble with his horse, and he cries, “I 
tomble—I faloff ! 


Stop ze Fox!!!” 
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BW BCAOUR ROOTED IN DISBONOUR STOOD, 
_ AND FAITH UNL AITAPUL MADE HIM FALSELY TRUE” Toreree. 














The famous challenge to Mr. Parnell made by 74e Times in 
the matter of the Phoenix Park murders. 
21.— BY TENNIEL, APRIL 30, 1887. [See No. 22.] 


Nos. 31, 32, and 33 are by Charles Keene. 
No. 34, by du Maurier, reminds one of the 
tale about a certain bishop who, at a public 
meeting, became greatly incensed by some of 
the statements made by his opponents. ‘The 
fiery bishop choked down verbal 





Published March 9, 1889, after Pigott had confessed to forging 
the so-called “‘ Parnell-etters " to which cartoon No. 21 refers. 
22.— BY TENNIEL. 


to a gentleman by his side on the plat- 
form, asked him, as a /ayman, to express 
in suitable words the feelings to which he 
himself, as a bishop, dared not give verbal 
expression. 





expression of his wrath, and turning 




















Fonp AND 
Angelina. 





Form.—-Pudblic School Boy (to General Sir George, G.C.P., 
GSM, VC, ett., ete., ete.). “1 say, Grandpapa,— a—won.d 
you mind just putting on your Hat a &ftt/e strarghter? Here 
comes Cadgers—he's awfully particular—and he's the Captain 
of env Eleven, you know !* 

23.—BY DU MAURIER, 1887. 


Foousn. —Edwin (suddenly, after a long pause). “* Darling ! 
“Ves, Darling? 
Edwin. “* Nothing, Darling. Only Dartfing, Darling |” 

[Bilions Old Gentleman feels quite sick.) 
24.—BY DU MAURIER, 1858. 


The fine, breezy cartoon in No. 35, by 


Tenniel, shows Lord Salisbury nailing to the 


mast the Union Jack flag of “ National 
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Caution v. Caution.—“ So careful, so economical, my dear 
Wife is! She always locks up the Decanters when we've had 
all we want—on account of the Servants, you know! He! 
He!... She doesn’t know I've got a Key too! 

25.—BY DU MAURIER, 1888. 


Defence.” This was published March 16, 
1889, and on March 7 Lord George 
Hamilton had stated to the House the new 
Naval Programme by which the Government 
proposed to spend £21,000,000 sterling in 
building seventy additional ships representing 
a fighting weight of 318,000 tons. On April 4, 
1889, a resolution approving this expendi- 
ture of 421,000,000 for Naval Defence was 
carried, and it is not straining the truth to 
say that this wise and bold act of finance in 
the spring of 1889, backed up as it has been 
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Our Vittace_Inpustriat Competition.—/usband (just 
home Srom the City). “‘ My Angel !—Crying !—Whatever's the 
Matter ? 

Wife. ‘‘ They’ ve—awarded me—Prize Medal "—(sodding)— 
“f' my Sponge Cake! 

Husband (soothingly). “‘ And I'm quite sure it deseryv——-" 

Wife (hysterically). “*‘ Oh—but—'t said—'twas—for the Best 
Specimen—o’ Concrete !” 


27.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1888. 


during the last ten years, was to a distinctly 
appreciable degree an act that bore good 
fruit in the autumn of 1898, when the 
strength of our Navy enabled us to act so 
firmly that war between this country and a 








‘Tue 


M’um,- 








luriet.—Highlander (he had struck his foot against a 
‘stane”). “ Phew-ts!—e-eh what a ding ma puir Buit wad a 
tten if a’d had it on!! 
26.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1838. 


FLATTERING 
=: That young Man who is just going out, I suppose, is your Brother, Jane? 
Maid. “ No,’M. 


-most r'spect’ble, M'um,—as I've ‘opes of !!" 


Tate.”"—Old Lady (“down upon Followers”). 


Not my Brother, M’um,—which he’s a young Man, 


28.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1888, 
neighbour was avoided without loss of prestige 
to England. 

No. 36, 


by Charles Keene, illustrates an 
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Awkwarp Revetations.—Affe. “G 
in the Dining-room, Mr. Mitcham. 


Wife! 


and I have been down-stairs 
We've been playing Husband and 


Mr. Mitcham. “ How did you do that, my dear?” 


Effie. “ Why, Gee 


y sat at one end of the Table, and | sat at the other; 


and ( seorgy said, ‘ This Food isn't fit to eat!’ and I said, ‘ It’s all you'll 


get! 


and Georgy said, ‘Dam !" and I got up and left the Room! 


29.—BY DU MAURTER, 1888. 


amusing argumentation between a 


musical curate 


and his practical rector ; and now, in Nos. 37 and 


38, we have two very clever pieces of work by 


Mr. Harry Furniss. 

Mr. Furniss did a series of these 
People for Mr. Punch; these two 
in 1889, and I 





Unvaunten.— Bridegroom (tremudously). “You're 
not nervous, Darling?’ 
Bride (Widow—firmly). “ Never was yet!” 
31.— BY CHARLES KEENE, 1889. 


Puzzle-Headed 
were published 








remember quite 
well how eagerly 
I used to look 
each week for 
the next one. Of 
the series pub- 
lished, the two 
shown here are 
perhaps the best, 
and No. 37 is 
probably the 





Even in the 
signature to No. 
37, Harry Fur- 
niss has made 
the letters to 
be profile like- 
nesses of Sir 
William Har- 
court, and the 
black dash 
under the signa- 








better one of 
these two. The 
more you look at this “All Har- 
courts” head, the more you admire 
Mr. Furniss’s wonderful ingenuity 
and animation. You look and look 
and look at this head, and as you 
look, wherever you look, Harcourts 
spring up like the armed men from 
the dragon’s teeth that brave Jason 
sowed in the furrowed field of 
Mars. You know what Jason did : 
he threw a stone among these 
armed men, and they fell one upon 
the other until their formidable 
ranks were destroved. Was Mr. 
Furniss a bit of a prophet when 
in 1889 he made this remarkable 
picture ? 


Stop se Fox!!! 


“Le Srorrman.”—* Hit! Hi!! Stop ze Chasse! 


I tomble—I faloff ! 


1888. 


30-—BY MR. G. H. JALLAND, 














“Tue Orner Way Asout.”—/rate Passenger (as Train is moving off). 
“ Why the didn't you put my Luggage in as I told you—you old —— 

Porter. *‘E—h, Man! yer Baggage es na sic a Fule as yersel, Ye'rei 
the Wrang Train!” 32.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1888. 
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ture is another portrait of the politician, 
who was a leader of the Liberal party before 
“their formidable ranks were destroyed ” 





Wig 











Ficurative.—Head Waiter (the Old Gent had wished for 
a stronger Cheese). “‘ Hi! James—let loose the Gorgonzola !" 
33-—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1889. 














Vicarious! (On the Underground Railway). — Irascible 
d Gentleman (who is just a second too late). ‘‘ Confound 
id D— hy 
Fair Stranger (who feels the same, but dares not express it). 
“Oh, thank you, se much !” 
34-—BY DU MAURIER, 1889. 


by reason of the members of that party 
falling “one upon the other” to their 
common destruction. 

And see how this master-jester has treated 


“ PUNCH.” 








NAILED TO THE MAST! 


35-—BY TENNIEL, MARCH 16, 1889. 


In No. 38, the 








Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 


ear isa J. C., the cord of the eye-glass is a 
looped J. C., the curve of the nostril and of 


the lip together make a J. C., a complete 














“Tue Sermon Question.”"—Cwurate (Musical). “ But why 
do you object to having a Hymn during the Collection?” 
Rector ( Practical). “ Well. you see, I preach a good Sermon, 
which I calculate should move the People to an average of Half- 
a-Crown each ; but I find, during a long Hymn, they seem to 
cool down, and it barely brings a Shilling a head !” 
36.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1888. 
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Joseph Chamberlain is the eye that 
is looking out so alertly through the 
eye - glass; the J.C. Home Rule 
neck-tie stands for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s notion of Irish Home Rule in 
1889, which was not at all the same 
idea as Mr. Gladstone’s, who is 
peeping out from the corner of the 
collar. The orchid in the button- 
hole is a good likeness of Mr. Jesse 
Collings, the faithful lieutenant of 
Mr. Chamberlain ; his matrimonial 
alliance with the United States is 
represented by the Stars and Stripes 
—the seams of a coat that has been 
turned are each labelled with a 
different legend—Radicalism, De- 
mocracy, Republicanism, Gladston- 
ianism, Toryism, Chamberlainism. 
The smoke of factories makes the 
hair, the smoke from tall chimneys 
gives the slighter hair between the 
ear and the back of the neck, while 
the shaded line from the ear to- 
wards the chin is made by a screw 
that well-made and universally- 
used screw that we have all handled MR. PUNCH’S PUZZLE-HEADED PEOPLE. Wo. 6. “ALL HARCOURTS.” 
in our carpentering at home, the 37-—ONE OF MR. HARRY FURNISS'S MASTERPIECES. NOVEMBER 9, 1889. 

















proper manufacturing of which built 
up Mr. Chamberlain’s fortune, and 





which is an infinitely better screw than 
those that were to be had before Mr. 
Chamberlain decided that screws 
should be made as they are now made. 

These are two very clever bits of 
jesting, and I show one for each of the 
two chief political parties, so that 
adherents of each side may have a 
laugh at the other’s expense without 
wishing to go for the very talented 
artist who drew these two heads. 

No. 39 is by Mr. E. T. Reed, 
who has done so much amusing 
work for Mr. Punch-—you know his 
famous “ Prehistoric Peeps,” and his 
very witty “ Ready-made Coats (-of- 
Arms) ; or Giving ’em Fits.” 

The Tenniel cartoon in No. 40 was 
published September 14, 1889; it has 
reference to the dock Jabourers’ strike 
in London at that time, but Mr. 
Punch’s remark to the man who is 
about to kill with his knife, labelled 
“ Strike,” the Guinea-Fowl (Capital) 
that lays the Golden Eggs—“ Don't 
lose your head, my man! Who'd 
suffer most if you killed it?” is a 
fen _rumeree _rummenenoeo vont ne remark that applies well enough to 


8.—ANOTHER OF MR, HARRV FURNISS'S MASTERPIECES. 
: "DECEMBER 14, 1889. a many other strikes than that illustrated 


SR ee 
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“ PUNCH.” 





by this cartoon. No. 41, by du 
Maurier, illustrates the risk run by 
umpires at football matches. 























A WARNING TO ENTHUSIASTS. 
REED, 1889. 





39-—BY MR. E. T. 


THE 
vi 


Me. P. “DONT LOSE YOUR HEAD, MY MAN! 


T. 
7. 


GUINEA-FOWL THAT LAYS THE GOLDEN EGGS. 
(Aisag chglitty eftered.) 
WHO'D SUFFER MOST IF YOU KILLED IT?” 











A correspondent has drawn my 
attention to the fact that the work of 
Mr. Linley Sambourne has not yet 
been adequately represented in these peeps 
into Punch — especially the very fine work 
done by Mr. Sambourne during the years 
1875 to 1879, which was the period covered 
by the July part of this article. 

In justice to a very fine artist—one of the 
best of Mr. Punch’s many fine artists—I 
ought to state the 


40.— BY TENNIEL, SEPTEMBER 14, 1889. 


representation of his work in these pages is 
the fact that the necessary reduction in the 
size of the drawings, from large drawings to 
the small facsimiles shown here, would have 
destroyed one of the chief beauties of Mr. 
Sambourne’s work, v/z.: the beauty which 
this splendid artist gives to his drawings 

by the amazing 





reason for this 
omission, which 
has not been an 
accidental omis- 
sion. Mr. Sam- 
bourne’s beautiful 
and most impor- 
tant work is as 
well known and 
as much appreci- 
ated as Punch 
itself, and the 
main reason for 
the inadequate 


autittee 





fertility of his in- 
vention, in add- 
ing much first- 
rate and decora- 
tive detail to his 
pictures. ‘To re- 
duce these large 
pictures to the 
very small size 
that is really 
necessary here 
would be to con- 
vert this beauty 
into a defect. 








Nemesis.—/nguisitive Old Gentleman. ** Who's Won?” 
First Football Player. “‘ Weve Lost!” 
Inquisitive Old Gentleman. ‘* What have you got in that Bag?” 
Second Football Player. ‘‘ The Umpire!” 
41.—BY DU MAURIER, NOVEMBER 23, 1889. 


(To be continued.) 








Stories of the Sanctuary Club. 


By L. T. 


MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 


Toip sy Paut Cato. 


III.—THE DIANA SAPPHIRE. 


ANYONE Wuo Looks Upon DIANA UNVEILED 1s BLIND. 


will always stand out in my 

memory as the time when those 

grave and terrible troubles, 

which in the end had such 

serious consequences, began. 
Hitherto Chetwynd and I had gone on pros- 
perously, the Club was doing well, the cures 
resulting from our special treatment were 
numerous, the members were pleased with 
us and with each other; but from the day 
when Dr. Horace Kort paid us his heavy 
premium to be our third partner, these things 
gradually but surely changed. From the first 
I had disliked the man, and from the first 
I think I suspected him ; but Chetwynd was 
taken with his undoubted attainments, and, 
as we wished to extend our premises, further 
funds were necessary for the purpose. 

At any rate, the deeds of partnership were 
signed and Kort took up his residence with 
us. He was of a good half-English, half- 
German family, and had spent at least ten 
years in the great Continental schools of 
research, having taken his degree at Vienna. 
He was himself a man with considerable 
outward charm. He had a_ sympathetic 
manner, anda fund of vivacious and amusing 
stories. He was reserved, without having a 
trace of hardness or apparent coldness about 
him, and the members quickly assured us 
that they thought our new partner an un- 
doubted acquisition. Little did they guess 
as they looked at him that Kort was one of 
the keenest vivisectors of the day, the valued 
collaborator of Parker in some of his latest 
advances, and that those white, tapering 
fingers, which could bring music of the finest 
order out of more than one instrument, could 
also wrestle effectively with science at the 
dissecting-table and laboratory bench. 

In appearance, Kort was about thirty years 
of age, and was rather below than above the 
middle height. His face was dark and thin; 
he had straight features and keen, somewhat 
deeply-set, eyes. He invariably dressed with 
extreme care, and was in every sense of the 
word a polished man of the world. He came 
to us in the August of ’93, and a couple of 
months later, early in October, the following 
trifling incident occurred. 


One morning soon after breakfast a lady 
drove up ina closed carriage. She inquired 
for Dr. Kort, who happened to be out at the 
time. The servant informed her that either 
Chetwynd or myself would be glad to see her. 
She answered that Dr. Kort was the only 
member of the firm she wished to see. She 
was just about to drive away when the doctor 
himself came hurriedly up. I happened to 
be standing near, and I was startled at the 
change in his face. For the first time heart 
and soul seemed to breathe out of it. He 
gave an involuntary start and quickly sup- 
pressed an exclamation, whether of joy, grief, 
or anger I could not determine, then his face 
turned to an ashy pallor, and going up to the 
carriage he spoke emphatically and in a very 
low voice to its inmate. Finally I heard him 
say, “I will drive a short way back with you, 
Isobel; you must not come in now.” He 
entered the carriage, the coachman turned and 
drove back in the direction of town. 

Kort returned in the course of the morning, 
looking very much as usual. He entered 
Chetwynd’s_ consulting- room, where I 
happened to be, and throwing himself ona 
sofa began to talk. Watching him narrowly, 
however, I observed that his hand trembled 
as he took up the morning paper to substan- 
tiate some news which he was relating to us. 
I had caught a glimpse of the occupant of the 
carriage, and I could not help wondering 
somewhat about her. She was young, so 
dark as to look almost foreign, with delicate 
features, a pale complexion, and. wonderful 
blue eyes. The colour of her eyes reminded 
me more of sapphires than anything else, 
and they were sufficiently big and out of the 
common to arrest the attention of anyone. 
They gave great distinction to a face which 
in itself bore claims to beauty, and as Kort 
approached the carriage I saw them change 
and darken, but with what emotion I could 
not guess. 

That very evening, as I was busily engaged 
writing letters, Kort came into my room. 

“T want to speak to you,” he said. “Iam 
anxious about a case which has just been 
brought to my notice. It is that of a man 
about my own age whom I happened to 
know some years ago. He is in very poor 
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circumstances and also very ill—consumptive, 
of course. I should like him to try our 
Davos treatment, and as he is much too 
poor to pay the c lub subse ription and entrance 
fee, I propose to do this for him, if you 
and Chetwynd have no objection to his 
coming here.” 

“Why, certainly not,” I replied. “And it 
is kind of you to help him,” I could not help 
adding. I looked at the man in some little 
astonishment. He returned my gaze, and 
smiling very gravely said, in a low voice :— 

“Benevolence when judiciously exercised 
has its special charms; why should 
not I enjoy those pure pleasures as 
well as another man?” 

“Why not?” I answered, 
ashamed for the moment 
suspicions I entertained 
towards him. “ Well, tell 
me more about your in- 
tended patient.” 

“T was going to pro- 
he answered, “ that 
should go to 
visit Philip Sherwin, at 
Pinner, to-morrow. We 
can @rive over in half an 
hour. Can you manage 
this ?’ 

I looked up my engage- 
ments, and said that it 
would be possible for me 
to do so. 

“Very well, we will go 
over immediately after 
breakfast. He is a queer 
chap, but I have taken a 
fancy to him. I met him 
first at the School of Mines 
in Jermyn Street.” 

Kort went away a 
moment later, and on the 
following morning he and 
I found ourselves at Pinner. 
We were standing outside 
a neglected - looking door 
in the midst of an untidy garden. The 
paint was blistered off the wood and the 
knocker was rusty from long disuse. Of 
bells there were none. Dr. Kort raised 
the knocker, and after a moment or two 
we heard steps in the passage, the chain 
was unhooked, and the door opened by 
a thin, hectic-looking man, in an old velvet 
coat. He might have been from thirty to 
thirty-five years of age, and had the sunken 
and yet bright eyes, and the painfully clear 
complexion, of the consumptive. 

Vol. xviii.—34 
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To my astonishment, the very moment the 
young man made his appearance Dr. Kort 
stepped forward, laid his hand on his 
shoulder, and said, in a low, emphatic 
voice :— 

“Now, Philip, be reasonable, forget old 
prejudices, and receive me as the friend 
which I truly am. Let me introduce you to 
Dr. Cato, the head of the celebrated Sanc- 
tuary Club at Hampstead. I have heard of 
your illness, and believe that if there is a 
place in the world which offers you a chance of 
cure it is that Club. May we both come in?” 


mal 


** DR. KORT STEPPED FORWARD AND LAID HIS HAND ON HIS SHOULDER.” 


The young man’s face grew whiter than 
ever, he looked full at Kort, and then said, 
slowly, and with a most bitter emphasis :— 

“I should like to take you by the throat, 
but you know I cannot.” 

“Yes, I know that,” answered Kort, 
suppressing a smile, and glancing at me 
with a significant shrug of his shoulders. 
His gesture seemed to say, “We must 
humour him; he is not responsible for his 
actions.” 

I watched the pair with keen interest. 
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Sherwin did not speak at all for a moment; 
he looked from Kort to me, breathed quickly 
as though his emotions were almost strangling 
him, and then said, in a low voice, quite 
destitute of his former spirit : 

“ Yes, come in if you want to. I suppose 
this is good of you, Kort, and there is 
nothing for it but——” 

“Submission,” said Kort, in a low voice. 

The man did not answer at all. We had 
now entered the house. He walked on before 
us leading the way down a dark hall, and 
opening a door on the right, led us into a 
lofty room which looked out upon a large, 
neglected back garden. Glancing round I 
saw that I was in a lapidary’s workshop. <A 
wooden bench ran along one complete side, 
littered with many tools and instruments for 
polishing and cutting gems. In one corner 
stood a stone-cutter’s lathe, and beside it a 
large safe. ‘There was also a huge furnace, 
upon which lay several pairs of tongs and 
clay pots for melting glass. 

“This is my workshop,” he 
said, turning to me; “I spend 
most of my time here.” 

“T see that you are still as 
mad as ever, Sherwin,” said Kort. 
“Does the great discovery ap- 
proach nearer the light ?” 

Sherwin laughed —there was 
both bitterness and pathos in his 
laugh. 

“T am nearer to it—much 
nearer,” he said, emphatically ; 
“all I ask is that I may live 
long enough to perfect it.” Then 
he added, turning to me, “I get 
this old house for a very low 
rent ; it suits my purpose admir- 
ably, and Iam happy here. May 
I ask what you two gentlemen 
have really come for to-day?” 

“IT heard you were ill, no 
matter how, no matter when,” 
said Kort. “ Dr. Cato and I are 
anxious to relieve you. We 
wish you to come to the 
Sanctuary Club.” 

“T have heard of your place,” 
said Sherwin, looking at me, 
“but it is only meant for the 
rich ; I am a poor man.” 

“We can manage that,” said 
Kort, emphatically. “* The treat- 


ment is the one treatment in the 
world for vou, and we have both 
come here today in order to 
implore of you to accept our 
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hospitality and become our guest at the 
Sanctuary Club.” 

“But how? I do not understand,” he said. 

Kort went up to him and drew him aside. 
He said some words in a low voice which I 
could not catch ; the other man started back, 
and looked at him with indescribable aversion 
and dislike. Kort continued to speak very 
quietly, and presently I heard Sherwin say, in 
a low voice :— 

“Tt is distasteful, more than distasteful, but 
if what you say is true, I must submit.” 

He then returned to the window where I 
was standing. 

“Do you mind examining my lungs?” he 
said. “I should be very glad to get your 
verdict.” 

I had brought my stethoscope, and imme- 
diately did what he required. I found mis- 
chief to a considerable extent in both lungs. 
Even with the treatment we proposed to adopt 
the poor fellow’s days were numbered. 

“Well,” he said, just glancing at me as 
he buttoned up his shirt, 
“what is your verdict ?” 

“You are very 


ill,” I replied. 





et 


““WELL, WHAT IS YOUR VERDICT?” 
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“ Hopelessly ill ?’ 

“T fear so.” 

“Then what is the use of my going to 
your Club?” 

“That depends altogether on how you 
look at it,” I answered. “I can at least 
promise you great relief, and your life will 
certainly be much prolonged.” 

He stood quite still, evidently thinking 
deeply. 

“Very well, I will accept,” he said, after a 
moment’s pause. “It is all-important for 
me that my life should be preserved. I will 
be your guest, Dr. Cato, on a condition.” 

“ What is that?” I asked. 

“T possess a treasure of great value; you 
must allow me to bring it with me to the 
Club, and you must insure its being put in a 
place of safety.” 

I was about to ask for further information, 
when Kort said, abruptly : “ You would like 
to give your confidence to Cato, Sherwin. 
While you do so I will walk in the garden.” 

As Dr. Kort spoke, he opened one of the 
French windows and went out. The moment 
he did so Sherwin uttered a sigh of relief. 

“This is all very strange and _ over- 
whelming,” he said ; “I have not seen Kort 
for years.” 

“ But he is an old friend,” I said. 

“He is an acquaintance of some years’ 
sppding. replied Sherwin, in a_ reserved 
voice. “His visit to-day has startled me 
very much, and if it were not for the sake of 
Isobel 2 

“Tsobel!” I could not help exclaiming, 
startled by the coincidence of names. 

“Why, do you know her?” he said ; 
“but you cannot.” 

“A lady of that name called to see Dr. 
Kort yesterday at the Sanctuary Club, that 
is all,” I answered. 

“Ah,” he said, “I thought as much. I 
would humble myself even more than I am 
about to do, for her sake. But let us change 
the conversation. I want to give you my 
confidence, not with regard to Isobel, but in 
connection with another matter.” 

“T am quite willing to listen,” I replied. 

“ May I ask first,” he began, “if you know 
anything about precious stones ?” 

“Not much,” I answered. 

“Perhaps you are not then aware that 
the majority are allotropic forms of either 
elements or chemical compounds crystallized 
in the earth at some period of the world’s 
history. These crystallizations take place 
under conditions of great pressure and heat. 
Now, scientists, following out this idea, have 
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recently succeeded in making diamonds by 
the crystallization of carbon.” 

*T did not know how the artificial diamond 
was made,” I replied, “ but I have heard of 
it, of course.” 

“Up to the present,” he continued, a flush 
of excitement coming into his cheeks, “ the 
only gem which has been made artificially 
is the diamond. Now, please listen—the 
sapphire, ruby, topaz, emerald, and amethyst 
are all of the same chemical composition, the 
colouring ingredients alone differentiating 
them — corundum, it is called—sesquioxide 
of aluminium, you know. If that could be 
crystallized, priceless gems could be made— 
real ones, mark you, not imitations. To do 
this has been my work for the last ten 
years, and I am at last close to the right 
solution. I want to perfect it before I 
die. That is why I accept your invitation, 
Dr. Cato, and why I ” He stopped 
abruptly, clenched his hands, and made a 
significant gesture in the direction of the 
window. 

“T hate Kort,” he said, dropping his voice 
to a whisper; “you and he do not belong to 
the same world.” 

“Have you reasons for making such a 
grave statement ?” I asked. 

“Ves, but I dare not and will not divulge 
them ; forget what I have said. The man is 
antipathetic to me, that is all. Now to 
return to my own story. If I succeed in 
crystallizing the sesquioxide of aluminium, I 
shall have effected a revolution in the precious 
stone trade and secured a fortune for myself. 
You will say, what does a dying man want 
with a fortune? But I have my secret reasons 
for wishing to acquire it. Without money I 
am powerless ; with it I can institute a law- 
suit against one of the greatest scoundrels of 
modern times. You see, therefore, how 
essential it is that my life should be 
prolonged.” 

Looking at him as he spoke, I began to 
think that Kort was right, and that he really 
was not quite responsible for his actions. He 
was intensely restless, clasping and unclasp- 
ing his painfully thin hands, and darting 
queer glances at me out of his sunken eyes. 

“Do you think you are near your great 
discovery?” I asked. 

“Ves, I am close to it, and yet it baffles 
me; but I have at least one consolation, it 
has been made already by another.” 

“You cannot be serious,” I could not 
help saying. 

“T am, another has been before me in 
this discovery. ‘The sapphire, for instance, 
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has already been made by artificial means. 
Come, you don’t believe me—you shall see 
for yourself.” 

He went across to the safe, unlocked it, 
and pulled open the heavy doors, then he 
lifted out with an apparent effort an enormous 
mass of solid glass, the shape of an immense 
pear ; it was twice the size of a man’s head, 
and must have weighed about jolb. He 
laid this glass globe down very gently on the 
table. I gazed at it with the most intense 
curiosity, for in the centre of the mass, 
towards the tapering end, was embedded the 
most enormous sapphire I had ever seen. It 
was of circular shape, and of the deepest 
blue, with six white lines radiating from 
the centre—these formed a sort of star. I 
uttered an exclamation. 

“What a marvellous thing,” I cried. “That 










“* WHAT A MARVELLOUS THING,’ I CRIED.’” 


stone must be priceless ; but how did it get 
in there ?” 

“ Have you ever heard of the great Diana 
Sapphire?” asked Sherwin, not replying 
immediately to my question. 

* Never,” I said. 

“ Well, it exists, and is well known to all 
gem collectors. You see it before you now. 


As to how it got in there, that is a mere 
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matter of theory. This glass globe with the 
wonderful gem inside is so old that even the 
historical records which go back seven 
centuries are at a loss to know its origin. 
Masudy, the well-known Arabic writer and 
traveller, first makes mention of it. See what 
he says.” 

Sherwin as he spoke took an old volume 
from a dusty shelf. 

“This is his work,” he said, “ translated 
by Athelard and printed about 1470. These 
words refer to the gem you see before you. 
The legend is translated from the Arabic.” 
He read aloud slowly, pausing to give 
emphasis to his words. 

“ I came not from mines, my master created 

me from earth. Feast your eyes upon my rays. 
Here I lie safe in my bed of crystal. Seek not 
to possess yourself of me, for though I am 
priceless beyond all gems, he who holds me 
shall never see me again. However poor you 
are, you will be poorer if you try to hold me. 
Coveted by a thousand kings, no gold can buy 
me. Try to discover the secret of my 
birth, to look upon me unveiled, and 
J shall vanish from your sight.” 
“ That is the old legend,” he con- 
tinued, “and I believe 
it to be as true as that 
you and I both stand 
here. My impression 
is that, by some lost 
art, the sesquioxide of 
aluminium was made 
to crystallize by being 
put into molten glass. 
On these lines I am 
working, and have been 
working for years.” 

“But does the legend 
prevent you from 
breaking the glass?” I 
continued. “It must 
be a great temptation 
to hold that gem.” 

“Tt is a temptation 
to which I am never 
going to yield,” he 
answered. “To tell 
the truth, I am afraid 
of that legend. It is not a meaningless 
jargon of words. It has been observed 
and reverenced by the possessors of this 
crystal globe for centuries. I believe that 
the sapphire inside that glass globe was 
made artificially, and that if you were to 
break the glass, the stone itself would vanish 
from sight. I believe that its crystalline 
structure is in such an extremely unstable 
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condition that it depends for its existence on 
the surrounding pressure and support of the 
glass in which it was embedded. That is 
my interpretation of the legend, and it is my 
life’s work to effect a reproduction.” 

“An ingenious theory, certainly,” I said. 
“Would it be an unfair question to ask you 
how this interesting gem got into your pos- 
session ?” 

“The stone has been in our family for 
over two hundred years,” he replied. “ My 
great-great-grandfather, who was British Con- 
sul at Cadiz, in Spain, married a Moorish 
woman of great beauty. The Moors, as 
you know, came originally from Arabia. 
An uncle of hers had the crystal containing 
the stone in his possession, and gave it to 
her on his death-bed, on the sole condition 
that she and her descendants would always 
keep the sapphire unbroken in its crystai 
bed. It was brought over to England when 
my grandfather settled here, and was given 
to me by my father on his death-bed as the 
most precious thing he could bestow upon me. 
Many times I have been tempted to break the 
glass glube and release the gem, but I shall 
never do so. Experts before now have gazed 
at this wonderful stone, and they tell me that 
it is of priceless value. As such is the case 
I have had this safe specially constructed for 
it, and I do not think there is a man in 
London who could break it open. Now, Dr. 
Cato, I will come to your Club, I will accept 
a favour from a man like Kort, I will put 
myself under your treatment, for the sole 
and only reason that I want to perfect my 
discovery, I want to handle riches, I want 
to be known to futurity as the man who 
re-discovered the crystallization of sesqui- 
oxide of aluminium, and I want to revenge 
myself on my enemy. Knowing my story, I 
dare therefore to ask of you conditions. I 
cannot part with the gem. May I bring it to 
the Sanctuary ?” 

“You may,” I replied. “We have a safe 
in our laboratory which I think will also defy 
the burglars’ art; you may place it there in 
perfect safety.” 

“Thank you. Condition number two is 
this. May I pursue my experiments in one 
of your laboratories ?” 

“We have a small one adjoining the larger 
laboratory, which I will place at your service,” 
I replied. 

He bowed gravely in acknowledgment of 
this kindness, and then said :— 

“* My final and last condition is, that you 
will keep what I have now told you an 
absolute and complete secret.” 
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“From the world, certainly,” I answered ; 
“but it will be difficult to keep the fact 
of the crystal’s existence from my brother 
doctor.” 

“Kort?” he interrupted. “Kort knows 
nearly as much about the Diana Sapphire as 
I do myself.” 

“JT allude to our other partner,” I said, 
“Dr. Chetwynd.” 

“Well,” he replied, somewhat impatiently, 
“tell him just what is necessary, but no 
more.” 

**T will do so,” I said. 

Soon afterwards Kort and I took our leave. 

“Sherwin is a curious specimen of 
humanity,” said my partner to me on our 
way back. 

“ He interests me immensely,” I replied. 

“ He has a crank, poor fellow,” replied the 
doctor. “I sympathize with him sincerely. 
Once we were the greatest friends, although 
he now imagines that I am his worst enemy, 
a common case enough where the mind is 
affected.” 

I did not say any more. I fully believed 
myself that Sherwin was on the borderland 
between the sane and insane, but I hada 
queer impression, which was destined soon to 
be strengthened, that as far as Kort was con- 
cerned there was method in his madness. 

The next day the poor fellow arrived at the 
Club. Everything had been done for his 
comfort, and he was immediately placed in 
the artificial Davos suite of rooms. He was 
allowed, however, to go downstairs at inter- 
vals, and soon struck up a friendship with a 
member of the Club of the name of Edward 
Banpfylde. This man had been a resident 
for two or three months. He was supposed 
to have great wealth, and was a gem mer- 
chant of Hatton Garden. Banpfylde was 
suffering from intense nervous irritability, 
and the regular hours, good food, and a 
system of rest and refreshment which were 
prescribed for him were having to a certain 
extent beneficial results. But the anxiety on 
the man’s face whenever he thought himself 
unwatched was very marked, and Kort once 
said to me: “I do not believe in Banpfylde’s 
wealth.” 

“ But he is a millionaire,” I replied. 

“So he says, but what are words, time 
will prove. He is consumed by anxiety ; 
men of his calibre have only one great 
subject of anxiety, the loss or the making of 
money. He has become great friends with 
Sherwin, however, which seems natural 
enough, as they are both so much interested 
in gems.” 
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Banpfylde was about sixty years of age, 
stoutly built, with a red face, small keen 
eyes, and an irritable manner. 

There were times, however, when he could 
be both good-natured and agreeable—beyond 
doubt he pitied Sherwin, and took pains 
to add to the interest of his fast-fleeting 
life. Notwithstanding our treatment, his 
disease made rapid progress, and we all 
knew that he could not last many weeks ; 
he was cheerful, however, and enjoyed 
his chats with Banpfylde. The two men 
spent much time in the small laboratory 
which we had given over for Sherwin’s use. 
What they did there remains a mystery, but 
I have little doubt that Sherwin confided at 
least part of his secret to Banpfylde. 

They had been together the whole of one 
day, and Sherwin had gone up to his room 
thoroughly worn out, when Chetwynd, who 
watched his languid progress upstairs, turned 
to me and said, in a low voice :— 

“Poor fellow, he may go off at any moment. 
lt needs but a bad fit of hemorrhage to 
settle him—he is not following out our 
directions, either, as he ought. He spends 
too much time with Banpfylde.” 

“Oh, I have no doubt they have a great 
deal in common,” I replied ; “they are both 
professional gem fanciers.” 

“Tt is my opinion,” said Chetwynd, “that 
Banpfylde is picking his brains. He abso- 
lutely dogs his footsteps. I don’t like it—I 
hope there is no mischief brewing.” 

“ Mischief brewing?” I cried. “ What can 
you mean?” 

“Well, I heard some news 
millionaire to-day.” 

“ What?” I asked. 

“Simply this. To put it plainly, he is 
smashed.” 

“What, Banpfylde? It cannot be true.” 

“T fear it is. I happened to meet Balfour, 
of the Old Jewry City Police, this afternoon, 
and there is a queer business in the air. I 
cannot tell you exactly what he told me, but 
this country is too hot for our guest, that’s 
about it. Balfour thought it right to warn 
me, knowing that Banpfylde was a member 
of our Club.” 

I looked my astonishment at Chetwynd’s 
news, but did not make any remark. After 
a pause he continued: “ You have told me 
some of the story of the marvellous gem 
which Sherwin has brought here, and which 
is locked up for security in our safe. Now, 
putting two and two together, I don’t 


about our 


believe in Banpfylde’s disinterested friend- 
ship for our dying guest, but I do think 
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it possible that he may be after the gem. 
The fact is, I dislike and distrust Banp- 
fylde as much as you dislike and distrust 
our brother doctor.” 

“Oh, the cases are by no means parallel,” 
I exclaimed, with some impatience, and I had 
scarcely said the words before Banpfylde and 
Sherwin came downstairs together. Sherwin 
came straight up to me. 

“T thought you were in bed,” I cried. 

“No, Iam restless, I could not sleep,” he 


said. “I want you to give me the key of 
the safe. Banpfylde has begged of me to 


show him the Diana. If you will come 
downstairs we will get it out and he can see 
it. He is awfully keen about it,” he added, 
in a whisper. 

“Show him the crystal to-morrow,” I said, 
laying my hand on his wrist. “ Look here, 
you are feverish: do be rational and go to 
bed.” 

“T tell you I could not sleep, and I am 
most anxious to get Banpfylde’s opinion with 
regard to the Diana ; he is a great authority. 
He has heard of the gem, of course, but has 
never seen it.” 

“Very well, it is your property,” I said ; 
“ we will go down. By the way, have you any 
objection to Chetwynd accompanying us?” 

“None whatever,” replied Sherwin; “I 
should like you to see the Diana Sapphire, 
Dr. Chetwynd.” He bowed courteously to 
Chetwynd as he spoke, and just at that 
moment Kort made his appearance. 

“What,” he cried, “not in bed yet, Sher- 
win? This is very bad.” 

“T am not going at present,” said Sherwin. 
He half turned his back on Kort, and glanc- 
ing at Banpfylde, Chetwynd, and myself, 
said :— 

“ Well, gentlemen, shall we proceed ?” 

As we crossed the hall to descend to the 
basements I watched Kort. He was fond of 
shrugging his shoulders ; he shrugged them 
now with a peculiar gesture and quietly 
followed us. We all entered the laboratory 
and I switched on the electric light. 

When Sherwin saw that Kort was also in 
the room, he said in a low voice to the latter : 
“You have seen the gem before, but if you 
do not find it irksome to look at it again, 
pray remain.” 

“T shall not find it irksome,” answered 
Kort ; his eyes shone with a queer light, he 
came and stood near Sherwin. We all 
clustered round the safe; I unlocked it, and 
lifting out the great glass globe, laid it on 
the bench. 

“There you are,” said Sherwin, snatching 
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A 


“* SHOW HIM THE CRYSTAL 
off the wash-leather cloth that covered it, and 
stepping back. ‘ What do you think of the 
Diana Sapphire, Mr. Banpfylde ?” 

Banpfylde stepped forward. I heard him 
utter a sudden exclamation, and then he 
stared at the gem without speaking ; his eyes 
were widely dilated, the magnificent sapphire 
was gleaming and scintillating beneath the 
giare of the incandescents. Chetwynd, too, 
uttered a sharp exclamation, and also stepped 
forward to examine the gem. Banpfylde 
was now peering into the crystal—he turned 
round. 

“Yes,” he said, quietly, “you are quite 
right, Sherwin ; there is no other stone in 
the world to equal it.” 

His face, which had been deeply flushed, 
was now pale. 

“T have heard of it, of course,” he con- 
tinued. “By the way, you say it has a 
curious legend attached to it. May I ask 
what it is ?” 


TO-MORROW, 
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“Certainly,” an- 
swered Sherwin, and, 
somewhat to my aston- 
ishment, he repeated 
the old Arabic legend 
word for word —he 
evidently knew it by 
heart. 

Banpfylde _ listened 
attentively, his eyes 
still riveted upon the 
stone. Chetwynd 
took out a note-book, 
and jotted down the 


words as Sherwin 
uttered them. 
“Now, what do 


you suppose this all 
means?” asked Chet- 
wynd. ‘“ Have you 
heard any interpreta- 
tion of that queer 
jargon ?” 

“Never,” answered 
Sherwin ; “but I have 
made an interpretation 
for myself. Of that, 
however, I am not dis- 
posed to speak. What 
do you think of the 
legend, Mr. Banp- 
fylde ?” 

“T think,” replied 
the dealer, “ that the 
words are mere non- 
sense, invented to 
keep thieves from 
touching the gem. In its present state it 
would be difficult to steal it.” 

“But how do you suppose it got inside 
the crystal?” I asked. 

“Tt was never put there by the hand of 
man,” he replied, instantly. “This external 
crystalline covering is, I believe, not glass 
or crystal; I believe it to bea kind of ex- 
ceedingly pure quartz—gneiss, you know. 
Sapphires are frequently found embedded 
in this mineral. F believe that it has 
been cut and polished to resemble this 
pear shape. If the crystal were mine I 
should break it open and chance it,” con- 
tinued Banpfylde. 

I happened at that moment to glance at 
Chetwynd, who was still bending over the 
gem, peering into the crystal, and examining 
it with the deepest interest. His face looked 
full of queer excitement. 

“What do you suppose the value of that 
sapphire would be if it were extracted?” 


SAID.” 
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asked Kort, suddenly, of Banpfylde. Up to 
the present he had not uttered a word. 
Banpfylde turned and stared at him. 

“ Nearer forty than thirty thousand pounds,” 
he exclaimed. “By the way, Mr. Sherwin,” 
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“WHAT DO YOU SUPPOSE WOULD BE THE VALUE OF THAT SAPPHIRE?” 


he continued, “do you feel inclined to part 
with it? It will make you a rich man.” 

“Certainly not,” he answered, flushing. 

“ But why ?” 

“T decline to tell my reasons. 
you for your opinion. We will 
crystal away now, Dr. Cato.” 

The next day Sherwin was much worse. 
He was now obliged to keep to his bed, 
as the slightest movement brought on sharp 
attacks of hemorrhage. 

There came a night about a fortnight later 
when he lay looking like a mere shadow. 
His hollow eyes fixed themselves on my face. 
He said, after a pause : “ I shall die, Dr. Cato, 
without fulfilling my life-work. I have no 
property to leave behind me, and no friends 
to leave it to.” 

“ But what about the Diana Sapphire?” I 
asked. 

“* My solicitors will take charge of it until 


I thank 
put the 
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the heir, whose property it is, comes to claim 
it. My solicitors understand,” he added. 

His voice was so faint I could scarcely 
catch the words. I forbore to question him 
further and went downstairs. In the hall I 

met Chetwynd. 

Chetwynd laid his 
hand on my arm. 

“By the way,” he 
said, “I have _ been 
making some interesting 
experiments with regard 
to the sapphire.” 

“Indeed!” I ex- 
claimed. “Of what 
nature ?” 

“This has been a 
day of strange things 
altogether,” he con- 
tinued. “Come to my 
room, will you? I have 
something I want to 
say.” 

I followed him. 

**To begin with,” 
he commenced, the 
moment we found our- 
selves alone, “have you 
Banpfylde _ to- 
day ?” 

“Not specially,” I 
answered ; “is anything 
fresh the matter ?” 

“T should say the 
expression on his face 
was matter enough,” 
was his answer. “ He 
has been drinking 
heavily, and I met him not half an hour 
ago in the grounds pacing up and down 
as though he were bereft of his senses. 
He was muttering to himself in the queerest 
way. He has beyond doubt got into a 
tight corner, and does not know how to 
extricate himself. To tell the truth, I 
wish he were not here; such a man’s in- 
fluence in the Club does no good.” 

“If your suspicions are founded on fact, 
he cannot stay here much longer,” I 
answered; “but now, what about the 
sapphire ?” 

“ Ah, Iam coming to that. I do believe 
I have struck something very curious: no 
less than the key to the legend.” 

“Now, what do you mean?” I cried. 

“Well, you know, it says that if anyone 
shall seek to hold the Diana Sapphire it shall 
vanish from his eyes. I believe it would, for 
in rescuing that sapphire from its bed of 
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crystal the man would assuredly lose his 
sight.” 

“What in the name of Heaven do you 
mean ?” I cried. 

“You can see for yourself,” he answered. 
As he spoke he produced a tiny glass bead ; 
it was pear-shaped, and was an exact facsimile 
on a very small scale of the crystal encasing 
the Diana Sapphire. 

“Do you know what this is?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied, “ except that it is like the 
crystal on a small scale. Did you make it?” 

He did not answer, but, seizing a heavy 
paper-weight, struck it a smart blow on 
the tail end. 
report — the 
fine powder. 

“ A Prince Rupert’s Drop,” he said, quietly. 
“ You have heard of it, of course ?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, you know what these drops are. 
When glass is dropped into water and sud- 
denly cooled a crust is formed while the 
internal mass is still liquid. This tends to 
contract on cooling, but is prevented by the 
molecular forces which attach it to the crust. 
In this state, unless it is struck, or its tail 
broken off, it will last as such for centuries, 
and look like an ordinary bit of glass; but 
when struck and broken it flies into powder 
with an explosion. Now, my impression is 
that the sapphire is inside a Prince Rupert’s 
Drop of enormous size.” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed. 

‘I am pretty certain of it from its peculiar 
shape. Now, you have heard what sort of a 
report that little thing made when it was 
broken, but if the crystal which is in our safe 
downstairs were smashed, the explosion would 
be terrific. It would certainly blind the man 
who broke it, and, in all probability, kill him, 
or, at any rate, disfigure and injure him as 
much as a charge of dynamite. Thus the 
sapphire would vanish from As sight for 
ever.” 

For a moment I could scarcely speak ; 
then I inquired :— 

“What made you think of this ?” 

“Tn the first instance, the peculiar shape,” 
he answered. “I made many Prince Rupert’s 
Drops asa boy. Well, I thought I would 
tell you—it is a pretty theory, but I cannot, 
unfortunately, put it to the test.” 

I left Chetwynd and crossed the hall 
preparatory to going upstairs, when I sud- 
denly came face to face with Kort. 

“ What,” I said, “ up still ?” 

“Ves,” he answered. “ I have many things 
to keep me awake, as doubtless you have, 

Vol. xviii, —3§ 
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Dr. Cato.” He passed me coldly, walked 
as far as the end of the hall, and then 
came swiftly back. 

“By the way,” he said, “I have seen 
Sherwin ; I do not think he will last until 
the morning.” 

“ Indeed,” I answered. “I am sorry you 
went to him. He was put specially under 
my care, and I did not wish to have him 
disturbed.” 

“He is here as my guest, don’t forget, 
said Kort; ‘* but, never mind, he has all but 
done with this troublesome world. So much 
the better for him.” 

I did not say anything further, but’ went 
upstairs. Kort stood holding a candle in 
his hand and watched me as I did so. I 
looked back at him and saw a queer smile 
shghtly parting his lips. I was turning aside 
into my own corridor, when it occurred to me 
that I would go to see Sherwin. If he were 
as ill as Kort had indicated, he ought not to 
be left alone. I paused a moment outside 
the door of his room. Even through the 
heavy oak I could hear his laboured breath- 
ing ; and believing that after all he was sound 
asleep, and that it would be a pity to disturb 
him, I was just going away, when I heard his 
voice ask, very faintly, “Is that you, doctor ?” 

I opened the door ; he was half sitting up 
in bed. 

“ T knew it was you, doctor,” he continued ; 
“I knew your step. I have just had a most 
horrible dream. It has upset me terribly. I 
believe it was sent to me as a warning.” 

I went up to him and laid my hand on 
his forehead. It was wet with perspiration ; 
his eyes had a startled expression. He 
clutched tight hold of my hand as if he 
would not let me go. 

“Lie down, Sherwin, lie down,” I said. 
“A dream is but a dream, remember. It 
need not trouble you.” 

“ But it does,” he whispered, “and I think 
Kort must have caused it. He was in my 
room this evening, he spoke of —of——” 

“Whom ?” I asked. 

‘The poor fellow began to struggle for 
breath. 

“Of her—Isobel—she is his wife. 
he ever tell you that he had a wife ?” 

‘“* Never,” I answered. 

“He has. Ask him about her after—after 
I am gone.” He gave a horrible laugh. 

“TI could say nothing bad enough to 
describe him,” he said, faintly, “ but, oh, Dr. 
Cato, I can only think of the sapphire now. 
My dream was about it, Is it—is it all 
right ?” 
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Did 
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STOOD AND WATCHED ME.” 


* KORT 


“Of course it is, my dear boy,” I answered. 


“Tt is in our safe, secure as possible ; 
you know that, Sherwin. Now try to 
sleep.” 


“T cannot,” he answered ; “my dream was 
much too vivid to be false. I know it is 
true, and it was sent to me as a warning. 
They are taking the sapphire away; I can 
see them doing it. Go at once and stop 
them, doctor. My God! can’t you see for 
yourself?” He grasped my arm more tightly 
than ever, and stared wildly out across the 
room. 

“You have had a nightmare,” I answered ; 
“there is nothing to see. The sapphire is 
perfectly safe.” 

“It is not. I tell you I see them taking 
it now. Quick! Goand stop them. That 
dream was sent to me—was sent to me. 
Kort would stop at nothing—nothing—and 
Banpfylde is his tool. I feel it—I am cer- 
tain of it. Oh, Dr. Cato, won’t you have 


pity on me? Will you not go downstairs and 
find out for yourself if the safe is untampered 
with ?” 

“Very well,” I answered ; 


“if you will 
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only lie down and remain quiet I will 
yo and see and bring you word.” 

“You will? You _ pro- 
mise?” he cried. “You 
would not break your word 
to a dying man?” 

“T would break my 
word to no man,” I 
answered. “Trust me, 
Sherwin. I will go 
down as quickly as pos- 
sible and come _ back 
to you.” 

I left the room, 
resolving to visit the 
laboratory, ascertain for 
myself that Sherwin’s 
wild words were the 
mere hallucination of 
his brain, and _ then 
spend the rest of the 
night by the dying 
man’s side. Crossing 
the hall I opened a 
door leading to the 
laboratory steps and 
went quickly down. 
Half-way down I 
paused, stopped, and 
listened. Late as the 
hour was, someone was 
moving about below. 
I was not seriously 
alarmed at this, for Chetwynd often worked 
in the laboratory until morning. I hurried 
on, therefore--a light streamed from under 
the door. I flung it open and entered. 
1 was just about to utter my friend’s name 
when the words were arrested on my 
lips. Chetwynd was nowhere to be seen, 
but fully dressed and standing at the bench 
was Banpfylde. I could not at first ascertain 
what he was doing, but at the sound of my 
voice he swung sharply round. 

“* May I ask, sir, what your business is here 
at this hour?” I inquired. “Are you not 
aware that it is against the rules for members 
to come to the laboratory ?” 

“I am perfectly well aware of that fact, 
Dr. Cato,” he replied, in the suavest tones, 
and with wonderful self-control; “but the 
emergency which brought me here to-night 
was so exceptional that I felt justified in 
breaking a well-known rule. For days past I 
have been suffering from spasmodic asthma, 
the only thing that relieves me is oxygen—I 
have a cylinder of my own which I always 
have in my room. It was empty; I came 
here to fetch a fresh one.” 
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It was true that his position corroborated 
his words, for he had in his hand a small 
forty cubic feet cylinder, which he had taken 
from the cupboard. 

“Whatever the emergency, you had no 
right to do it,” I replied ; “the doctors in this 
establishment expect to be summoned in case 
of need, and you did distinctly wrong when 
you broke the rules. I must now ask you to 
go to your room. Kindly do so without 
delay.” 

He did not answer me for a moment, but 
stood looking full at me. He was a power- 
fully built man, some inches taller than 
myself. His lips were compressed, and 
he began to breathe heavily. I knew well 
that he was not really suffering from asthma 
he had lied to me. What his motive was I 
could not tell. Suddenly his eyes dropped, 
and I saw that he was looking intently at my 
waistcoat pocket, where I generally kept the 
key of the safe in which the Diana Sapphire 
had been placed. He had seen me produce 
it from that receptacle on the night when 
Sherwin had shown us the sapphire. It was 
not there now. I always locked it at night in 
my own small safe upstairs, but as he glanced 
in the direction of my 
coat I guessed what 
he was about to do 
in a flash. Before I 
could even cry out or 
utter a word the man 
had sprung upon me, 
and brought me by 
the suddenness and 
violence of the attack 
to the floor. His 
great hand was upon 
my throat, and I saw 





his bloodshot eyes 
within an inch of 
mine. I tried to 


shout for help, but 
with one of his hands 
crushing my throat I 
could not utter a 
word. The next 
instant, with the other 
hand, he slipped from 
his coat-pocket a short 
jemmy, and brought 
it down upon my head 
with all his force. I 


remembered nothing 
more. 
When I came to 


myself I was lying 
upon the stone floor, 
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sick and faint. I wondered dimly where 
I was, then memory returned in a flash 
and I struggled to rise; but I was 
firmly bound hand and foot, and a duster 
soaked in chloroform was tightly fastened 
across my mouth. A light, hissing sound 
fell on my ears, and I feebly turned my 
head. Never shall I forget the sight that 
met my eyes, dull and dim though they were. 
Banpfylde was kneeling beside the safe at 
the further end of the laboratory. In one 
hand he held a lighted Bunsen burner, from 
which glowed a dazzling white flame, and 
with the other he was wrenching and tearing 
at the lock of the safe with some tool which 
I could not distinctly see. 

To my astonishment and horror I perceived 
that the metal round the lock was glowing 
with a white heat. I heard it spit and crack, 
and saw the white sparks flying as the man 
gouged and tore away at the molten metal. 
What he was really doing I could not at first 
comprehend. All I knew was that he was 
breaking into the safe in some marvellous 
manner, and that I, within a stone’s throw, 
was powerless to prevent him. I tried to 


shout out, but my voice only came in a dull, 





“HE WAS WRENCHING AND TEARING AT THE LOCK.” 
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hoarse whisper. For one moment he turned 
his face towards me. It was red with excite- 
ment, and distorted with the most feverish 
anxiety—the next instant the safe door 
swung back. I saw Banpfylde reach in his 
hand and draw out the great Diana Sapphire. 
He laid it on the stone flags and picked up 
the short steel jemmy he had just been using. 
Dazed and sick as I felt, I knew in a flash 
what he was about todo. He was going to 
smash the surrounding glass in which the 
sapphire lay, and so liberate the gem. If 
Chetwynd’s theory were true, and that glass 
was, in reality, an enormous Prince Rupert’s 
Drop, the man was rushing to his fate, and I, 
in my present position, was powerless to save 
him. 

“Stop, for God’s sake stop!” I cried, but 
my voice was choked down to a _ hoarse 
growl. 

Steadying the great mass of glass with 
one hand, and gathering all his strength, he 
brought the jemmy down with one terrific 
blow upon the tail of the crystal globe. 
There was a deafening explosion as of a 
thousand cannon. Every light was instantly 
extinguished, and with a shriek of pain 
I heard the miserable man plunge heavily 
forward upon the stone flags. We were in 
total darkness, but at that awful instant I 
could have sworn that something or some- 
one brushed quickly past me and out of the 
room. I felt the draught made by a hurried 
movement. In sick despair I made another 
frantic effort to rise, but all in vain—I was 
tied down too tightly. The next instant, 
to my intense relief, I heard the clamour of 
approaching voices, quick footsteps hurried 
down the corridor, and Chetwynd and Kort, 
holding lights, rushed in. To release me 
from my bonds was the work of a moment, 
and then Kort ran up to Banpfylde and turned 
the light full on his face. Chetwynd and I 
gazed in horrified silence at what a moment 
before had been a man-—living, breathing, in 
the full possession of every faculty. The 
terrific explosion had done its deadly work— 
the Diana Sapphire had avenged itself—a 
large portion of the man’s skull had abso- 
lutely been blown away. He must have 
died as he fell. 

“T was right,” muttered Chetwynd. 

As for me, I grasped the edge of the 
nearest bench to support myself. I felt 
faint and sick. Kort laid the dead man 
quietly back on the floor, then he turned and 
faced us. 

“ What asked. 


has happened?” he 


“ What caused the explosion ? ” 
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I pointed to the safe. 

“The Diana Sapphire,” I exclaimed ; “ the 
legend was true.” 

Kort was about to say something further 
when a sound behind caused us all to turn 
our heads. Sherwin, partly dressed, his face 
ghastly white, his eyes almost starting from 
his head, was standing in the doorway. The 
noise of the terrific explosion had doubtless 
drawn him to the place. I rushed upto him 
and laid detaining hands on his shoulders. 

“Back, back, Sherwin,” I cried; “this is 
no place for you. I will take you to your 
room and explain.” 

“Explain?” he cried. “I see for myself. 
My dream was true. Don’t touch me, Cato, 
don’t touch me. Oh, my God! the Sapphire, 
where is it?” 

He did not take the least notice of poor 
Banpfylde’s dead body, but began frantically 
to peer about, going down on his hands and 
knees to examine for the lost treasure. 

“Gone,” he said; “the legend was true.” 
He looked full up at Kort, then staggered 
forward and lay insensible, not far from 
the dead body of the would-be burglar. 

“We must take him away before he 
recovers,” said Chetwynd; “this will finish 
him, poor chap.” 

Between us we lifted the dying man from 
the floor, took him upstairs, and laid him on 
his bed. He lay insensible for over an hour, 
and then feebly opened hiseyes. He looked 
at me, but without recognition ; indeed, he 
never recognised anyone again. It was a 
relief to feel that he had lost all memory of 
the terrible scene which he had witnessed. 
He murmured faintly, and I thought he said 


the word “Isobel,” but Iam not sure. He 
died at nine o’clock on the following 
morning. 


Early on the ensuing day we three doctors 
met in the laboratory. Banpfylde’s body had 
been removed, and the dééris caused by the 
terrific explosion had been partly cleared 
away. 

“But what does it mean?” said Kort. 
“ You two seem to know something—I want 
an explanation —for God’s sake tell me what 
really happened ? ” 

“It is about the strangest thing I ever 
heard of,” answered Chetwynd. “That glass 
crystal was in reality an enormous Prince 
Rupert’s Drop.” 

I gazed at Kort as my brother doctor 
spoke. My impression was that he knew of 
this already. If he did, however, he did not 
turn a hair; his dark eyes were fixed with 
intense interest on Chetwynd’s face. 
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“WE LIFTED THE DYING MAN FROM THE FLOOR.” it, 


“You have heard of a Prince Rupert’s 
Drop, of course ?” continued Chetwynd. 

“Yes, but I have never seen one.” 

“The sapphire was embedded in one. I 
had thought out the whole idea no later than 
yesterday, and told Cato about it. I little 
knew how soon my theory was to be verified. 
The terrific explosion which occurred last 
night proves that the sapphire was imprisoned 
in one.” 

Kort took up a fragment of glass which 
still remained on the floor, examined it care- 
fully, and laid it down. 

“But there is something still stranger to 
be explained,” continued Chetwynd, “and 
with regard to that I have formed no 
theory at present.” 

“To what do you allude?” asked Kort. 

“T allude to the strange way in which 
Banpfylde opened the safe. That was no 
work of an ordinary jewel dealer. It was 
something beyond all burglars’ resources. 
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See for yourselves: the lock has been melted 
out with this Bunsen burner—look, the blow- 
pipe junction runs to that oxygen cylinder — 
a cut above drills. It was nothing 
less than a masterpiece. See, the 
man literally melted out the 
iron like butter with the oxy- 
hydrogen flame. ‘There was 
someone behind this job—a 
chemist, and no ordinary one 
at that. I shall never believe 
that that was Banpfylde’s work, 
and, what is more,” continued 
Chetwynd, “I shall not rest 
until I find out who instigated 
him to do the job.” 

** You are never likely 
to know,” said Kort. “I 
happened to hear that 
the man was in des- 
perate circumstances, 
and desperate men find 
desperate means to 
recover themselves. 
But, by the way, what 
has become of the 
sapphire? Did it dis- 
appear when the glass 
was shattered ?” 

“Tt looks like it,” 
answered Chetwynd ; 
“TI have searched for 
but have seen it 

nowhere.” 

“ Then poor Sherwin’s theory was right,” I 
could not help saying; but as I uttered the 
words I glanced at Kort. For one quarter of 
an instant he had given himself away. The 
look of relief on his face was too marked. I 
thought once again of that footfall which 
had hurried past me in the dark, of the 
slight draught made by a person moving 
quickly. Had Kort stolen the priceless 
sapphire? Was Sherwin right in his suspi- 
cions of the man whom I also deeply dis- 
trusted? What was the story of Isobel ? 
Why had Sherwin died with his secret un- 
revealed ? 

“At least one thing is true,” said Chet- 


wynd, turning suddenly to me in that 
moment of stillness in which it almost 


seemed as if Kort and I were challenging 
each other. “ At least one thing is obvious: 


the Diana Sapphire has proved the truth 
of its own legend. It has vanished from 
our sight.” 


With regard to the awful mystery of Isobel, the readers must wait for further developments. 











The ‘ Southern Cross” 





Antarctic Expedition. 


By Str GEORGE NEWNES, BarT. 


With Photographs taken during the Expedition. 


OR a long time past it has been 
the belief of eminent geogra- 
phers and scientists that the 
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ploration yet to be accom- 
plished lies in the Antarctic 
Continent. This subject has occupied a 
prominent place in the addresses delivered 
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parations for the dispatch of an expedition 
in August, 1900; and the Royal Geographical 
Society of Great Britain, under the presidency 
of Sir Clements Markham, hope to send out 
another about the same time, and, if possible, 
to act in consort with the German effort. 
Towards the fund for equipment, Mr. Long- 
staff has munificently subscribed £25,000. A 


























MK. BORCHGREVINK IN ARCTIC DRESS. 
From a Photo. by W. Plank. 


at the important gatherirgs of the leading 
geographical institutions of the world. 

Many enterprises have been projected. 
The German Government have made pre- 


Belgian expedition was sent out two years ago 
in the ship Belgica. For a long time there 
was considerable anxiety as to its fate, but, 
happily, the vessel has returned with the loss 
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Nicolai Hansen Dr. Klovstad Louis Bernacchi 
(zooolgist). (medical adviser) (magnetic observer and photographer). 


From a Photo.| Hugh Evans Sub-Lieut. Colbeck, R.N.R. 
(zoologist). (magnetic observer). 
OFFICERS OF THE “ SOUTHERN CROsS.” 


A. Fougner. [by George Newnes, Lid. 


of only one life. It was locked in the ice for account must end where the most import- 
twelve months, and the captain was com- ant work of the expedition begins; but 
pelled, on its release, to return without having from the fact that it is the first time such 
effected a landing in the Antarctic. The landing has been effected, and also because 
Southern Cross, under the leadership of Mr. Mr. Borchgrevink and his brave band have 
C. E. Borchgrevink, 
has been more fortu- 
nate. For the first 
time in the world’s 
history, a fully 
equipped exploring 
expedition has 
landed at Cape 
Adair, in Victoria 
Land, within 200 
miles of the South 
Magnetic Pole. 

It is for the pur- 
pose of giving some 
account of how this 
landing was effected 
that this article is 
written. 

The materials are 
gathered from the 
log of the Southern 
Cross, and from 
letters received. It 
is obvious that this SCOUTS FROM THE PACK ICE. 
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The Southern Cross was 
to have been entirely re- 
fitted in England, but 
owing to the great engi- 
neers’ strike here it was 
necessary to send her to 
Norway for the renewal of 
her engines and _ boilers. 
After this was completed 
the ship came to the 
Thames, and was for the 
rest —food stores, clothing, 
scientific instruments, etc. 
—completely equipped in 
London. On the day 
before the departure a 











BESET IN THE PACK, 


already encountered many dangers and adven- 
tures, it may prove interesting. 

Mr. Borchgrevink was selected as leader 
of the expedition because of his enthusiasm 
for Antarctic exploration, his courage and 
determination, his study of the question, and 
because he himself had already five years 
before actually set foot on Victoria Land, 
though only for a few hours, and therefore 
knew something of the difficulties likely to 
be incurred in getting there. His chief 
officers are Captain Jensen, Sub-Lieutenant 
Colbeck, R.N.R., Mr. Hugh Evans, and Mr. 
Bernacchi (an Australian), having under their 
command a fine, stalwart crew. 











THE ICE-PACK SEEN FROM ALOFT. 


luncheon was held on 
board, presided over by 
the writer of this article, 
at which several eminent 
geographers and explorers 
were present for the pur- 
pose of giving a hearty 
send-off to the intrepid 
band who were to go so 
far and risk so much. 
The Southern Cross sailed 
next day under the British 
flag presented to the ship 





LITERALLY BURIFD. 





by H.R.H. the Duke of 
York, 























THE “SOUTHERN 


CROSS” 


It seems to have be- 
come known all down 
the river that this inter- 
esting vessel was starting 
on her bold enterprise, 
and very many ships 
displayed their bunting, 
and the crews assembled 
on deck to lustily cheer 
the Southern Cross as 
she steamed past. This 
last demonstration of 
kindness was much ap- 
preciated by all on board 
as a pleasing and, indeed, 
an affecting farewell. 

The voyage to Hobart 
Town was comparatively 
uneventful. On reaching 
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that port they were very 
heartily welcomed. 

The keenest interest in Antarctic research 
is feit in Australasia, as is natural from its 
geographical position. The Governor, His 
Excellency Viscount Gormanston, G.C.M.G., 
presided at a banquet in their honour, and 
parties and conversaziones and fétes were 
given to them, which must have been in 
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THE SCREWING COMMENCES, 


On Friday, the 3oth, she sighted the great 
ice-pack in lat. 61°56deg. south and long. 
153°53deg. east—somewhat sooner than had 
been expected. -The greatest enthusiasm 
prevailed on board, for the sight, to those 
who looked upon it for the first time, was 
one to fill the spectator with wonder and 
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AN ANTARCTIC BERG AND FLOES. 


striking contrast to the rough life they were 
about to commence. Mr. Borchgrevink 
writes with much gratitude of the kindness 
they all received at Hobart Town. 

The vessel left that port for Cape Adair on 


the 19th of December, 1898. 
Vol. xviii. —36 


admiration. Some of the floes were several 
miles in diameter, and from 4ft. to 8ft. 
thick. The channels between them were 
very narrow, and at times closed up com- 
pletely. The danger to the ship was great; 
but the Southern Cross proved equal to her 
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MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS ON THE ICE. 


task, and came triumphantly out of ice- fairly buried in the ice ; the great blocks rose 

pressures which would have crushed a less to the level of the bowsprit ; and the pres- 

solid vessel like an egg-shell. sure of the floes was so stupendous as to lift 
The 22nd and 23rd of January in especial the vessel bodily 4ft. out of the water. 

were days of terrible anxiety. The ship was They were at that time off the coast of 














MR. BORCHGREVINK WITH THE THEODOLITE, 
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ANXIOUS PAYS IN THE PACK NEAR BALLENY. 
JANUARY 23, 1899. 


Balleny Islands. No more appalling scene 
of desolation can be imagined than those 
sinister and ice-bound shores. At evening, 
however, gorgeous sunsets, which surpass 
description, glowing on iridescent floe and 
ice-peak, lend them a wild magnificence of 
beauty which compensates for all. Nor 
were the adventurers without resources. 
Very valuable scientific work was done, 
especially in the zoological department. No 
fewer than a hundred and seventy-five rare 
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HEAVY SCREWING—SHIP LIFTED 4FT. OUT OF THE WATER, 


birds’ skins were prepared, many seals, in- 
cluding one of an entirely new species, were 
procured, as well as penguins and beautiful 
white petrels. More than a hundred species 
of various fauna were collected. Meteoro- 
logical and magnetic observations were made, 
deep-sea temperatures were taken, and a 
number of most interesting photographs 
secured. 

Still encompassed by the horrors of the 
ice-pack, and making little progress, the 
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HANSEN AND THE NEW SPECIES OF SEAL DISCOVERED JANUARY 27, 3899. 


ship remained for no less than forty-three 
interminable days! During the 8th, gth, 
and roth of February, the crew made 
strenuous efforts to reach open water to the 
north, and succeeded in doing so on the 
11th. All progress was then made due east 
in order to re-enter the pack at a point likely 
to afford an easier transit, and on the 14th 
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main- 
mast to quiver for 


causing the 
some seconds with 
the shock. Towards 
midnight the ice be- 
came much scattered, 
and at five o'clock 
in the morning the 
vessel was again in 
clear water to the 
south, having been 
only a few hours in 
the pack. 

On February 16th 
Cape Adair was 
sighted. A terrific gale 
was blowing, and the 
ship was compelled 
to lay-to that night 
under two half-top- 
sails in a storm of 
blinding sleet, and 
with the decks and rigging covered thick with 
ice. Next day, the gale subsiding, they 
steamed into Robertson Bay, and for the first 
time in history, at ten o’clock in the morning, 
an anchor was let fall, in ten fathoms of 
water. 

In half an hour the staff were all on shore. 
On the beach were penguins, gulls, stone- 





FIRST LANDING OF THE DOGS ON THE ICE—NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


the brave ship once more thrust herself 
among the floes. At this place they were 
loose and broken, though the danger was 
still great. The sea was heaving with a 
heavy swell; masses of ice would crash 
into the ship’s sides with terrific force, 


petrels, giant-petrels, and many huge seals of 
an unknown species. Two of the adventurers, 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Bernacchi, started off to 
climb to the summit of the cape. The 
ascent, over a thousand feet, proved terrible, 
and they did not reach the top till midnight. 
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TRAINING THE DOGS. 


But they must have felt full compensation in 
the thought that they were the first to set 
foot upon the summit of Victoria Land. 

The next few days were employed in land- 








which were then pulled to the land, and the 
boxes carried through the surf by bearers 
waist-deep in the icy water. But all kept well 
and “game,” and in due course the stores, 








MAGNIFICENT SEALS BASKING ON THE FLOES, 


ing stores and erecting huts. This was a 
task of no small difficulty and hardship. 
The vessel was at anchor in the bay, some 
2ooyds. from shore, and the workers were 
obliged to discharge the cargo in small boats, 


the scientific apparatus, the sledges, and 
seventy-five sledge-dogs were landed safe and 
sound. 

But now a new disaster was before them. 
On the 23rd of February a great blizzard 
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MR. BORCHGREVINK SHOOTING A SEAL. 


came on. It was a 
terrible experience. The 
wind rose suddenly and 
blew thousands of tons 
of snow upon the little 
camp. The gale blew 
with cyclonic force, and 
it was piercing cold— 
18deg. below zero! Four 
members of the staff— 
the doctor, Fougner, 
Colbeck, and Bernacchi 
—were on shore and 
could not reach the ship. 
The only shelter was the 
tent, which they were 
obliged to bury with 
stones and to lash with 
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ropes, to prevent it 
blowing away. All 
that terrible night 
they were toiling in 
the blizzard to save 
the cargo from being 
washed away. Mr. 
Bernacchi got frost- 
bitten in the ears, 
which turned quite 
black, and were only 
saved with difficulty. 
The hair of the party 
froze into solid 
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ANTARCTIC ICE-TOWERS, 
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lumps, and the ice upon 
their beards took hours 
to melt, while their 
clothes clashed with ice 
like coats of mail. The 
waves froze solid as they 
dashed upon the shore, 
and the water froze in 
the barrels, though they 
lay beside a roaring fire 
in the tent. 

A more awful experi- 
ence it would be difficult 
to imagine. 

The next afternoon 
they managed to get on 
board, where they found 
that their companions 
had also had a terrible 














THE ICE-PACK SLACKENS. 
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experience. Stones 
from the mountain 
had been blown on 
board. The cable 
had parted during 
the night and the 
ship was driving 
ashore. They en- 
deavoured to cut 
the main-mast, but 
could not do so. 
They were forced 
to steam out of the 
bay and, even then, 
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nothing could have saved the ship had she 
not proved herself remarkably seaworthy. 

On the 23rd it blew another storm, but not 
quite so strong. But the vessel again lost an 
anchor, and, driving ashore, bumped on the 
rocks four times with terrific force. By 
steaming full speed ahead they contrived to 
get her off, but a boat was smashed to atoms, 
and they had to steam for shelter to the 
other side of the bay, and to moor the ship 
with ropes to the edge of the glacier. 

There they found good shelter, and on the 
afternoon of February 27th three members 
of the staff, Colbeck, Hansen, and Fougner, 
were permitted to go ashore for the purpose 
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These discoveries gave them strong hope 
that their subsequent explorations will meet 
with great and valuable reward. 

Such is a brief account of the experiences 
upon the Southern Cross up to February 27th. 
What has happened since then none but the 
brave band of ten determined men can know 
until January next. 

They are shut up in the ice, and no ship 
could till then approach near to the 
wonderful continent upon which they have 
voluntarily chosen to live for a year, during 
which time they will explore those unknown 
regions to the fullest extent of their powers. 
Our winter is, of course, their summer, 





THE HUTS ON THE SHORE AT CAPE ADAIR, 


of climbing the great glacier, taking alpen- 
stocks, ropes, provisions, cognac, etc. They 
started at half-past three and returned at 
midnight. They made some valuable dis- 
coveries, although they were not able to 
reach the top, attaining, however, an altitude 
of 2,300ft., as indicated by the aneroid. At 
1,600ft. they discovered an abundance of 
moss, of three distinct kinds, exactly the 
same as reindeer-moss in the north; and 
more important than all, near the bottom of 
the mountain they lighted on a huge quartz 
outcrop, which looked as if it contained gold ! 
It was milky, with blue streaks and very 
heavy, and had walls of soft slaty matter. 


and then the ice will break up and melt; 
and the Southern Cross, which has returned 
to warmer latitudes during the interval, will 
steam to Cape Adair once more. As they 
approach we can imagine the interest and 
anxiety to those on board to know whether 
they are to find the band still muster- 
ing their full strength of ten souls, and 
the hopes they will entertain that the 
objects of the grand undertaking have been 
attained. 

I am sure these good wishes and kindly 
thoughts will be shared by thousands of us 
at home who admire the exercise of endur- 
ance, courage, and determination. 




















A Master 


By W. W. 


IX. 
awoke next morning 
to a full sense of the un- 
pleasant task before him, and, 
after irritably giving orders for 
the removal of the tarpaulin 
from the skylight, a substitu- 
tion of the ingenious cook’s for the drawn 
blinds ashore, sat down to a solitary break- 
fast and the composition of a telegram to 
Captain Barber. The first, a beautiful piece 
of prose, of which the key-note was resigna- 
tion, contained two shillings’ worth of 
sympathy and fourpence-halfpenny worth 
of religion. It was too expensive as it 
stood, and boiled down he was surprised to 
find that it became unfeeling to the verge of 
flippancy. Ultimately he embodied it in a 
letter, which he preceded by a telegram, 
breaking the sad news in as gentle a form as 
could be managed for one-and-three. 

The best part of the day was spent in 
relating the sad end of Captain Fred Flower 
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“BROTHER SKIPPERS CAME DOWN TO LEARN THE FULL PARTICULARS.” 






of Craft. 
Jacoss. 


to various inquirers. The deceased gentle- 
man was a popular favourite, and clerks from 
the office and brother skippers came down 
in little knots to learn the full particulars, 
and to compare the accident with others in 
their experience. It reminded one skipper, 
who invariably took to drink when his feelings 
were touched, of the death of a little nephew 
from whooping-cough, and he was so moved 
over a picture he drew of the meeting of the 
two, that it took four men to get him off the 
schooner without violence. 

The mate sat for some time after tea 
striving to summon up sufficient courage for 
his journey to Poplar, and wondering whether 
it wouldn’t, perhaps, be better to communi- 
cate the news by letter He even went so 
far as to get the writing materials ready, 
and then, remembering his promise to the 
skipper, put them away again and prepared 
for his visit. The crew who were on deck 
eyed him stolidly as he departed, and Joe 
made a remark to the cook, which that 
worthy drowned in 
a loud and trouble- 
some cough. 

The Wheeler 
family were at 
home when he 
arrived, and re- 
ceived him with 
some surprise. 
Mrs. Wheeler, who 
was in her usual 
place on the sofa, 
shook hands with 
him in a genteel 
fashion, and call- 
ing his attention 
to a somewhat 
loudly attired 
young man of un- 
pleasant appear- 
ance, who was 
making a late tea, 
introduced him as 
her son Bob. 

“Is Miss Tyrell 
in?” inquired 
Fraser, shaking his 
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head as Mr. Wheeler dusted a small Wheeler 
off a chair and offered it to him. 

“She’s upstairs,” said Emma Wheeler ; 
“shall I go and fetch her?” 

“No, I'll go up to her,” said the mate, 
quietly. “I think I’d better see her alone ; 
I’ve got rather bad news for her.” 

“About the captain?” inquired Mrs. 
Wheeler, sharply. 

“ Yes,” said Fraser, turning somewhat red. 
“Very bad news.” 

He fixed his eyes on the ground, and, in a 
spasmodic fashion made perfect by practice, 
recited the disaster. 

* Pore feller,” said Mrs. Wheeler, when he 
had finished. “Pore feller, and cut down 
suddenly like that. I s’p’ose he ’adn’t made 
any preparation for it ?” 

“ Not a bit,” said the mate, starting, “ quite 
unprepared.” 

“You didn’t jump over after him?” 
suggested Miss Wheeler, softly. 

“I did not,” said the mate, firmly ; where- 
upon Miss Wheeler, who was fond of penny 
romance, sighed and shook her head. 

“ There’s that pore gal upstairs,” said Mrs. 
Wheeler, sorrowfully, “all innocent and 
happy, probably expecting him to come to- 
night and take her out. Emma’d better go 
up and break it to ’er.” 

“T will,” said Fraser, shortly. 

“ Better to let a woman do it,” said Mrs. 
Wheeler. “ When our little Jemmy smashed 
his finger we sent Emma down to break it to 
his father and bring ’im ’ome. It was ever 
so long before she let you know the truth, 
wasn’t it, father ? ” 

“Made me think all sorts of things with 

her mysteries,” said the dutiful Mr. Wheeler, 
in triumphant corroboration. “ First of all 
she made me think you was dead ; then I 
thought you was all dead—give me such a 
turn they ’ad to give me brandy to bring me 
round. When I found out it was only 
Jemmy’s finger I was nearly off my ’ed with 
joy.” 
“T’ll go and tell her,” interrupted Mr. Bob 
Wheeler, delicately, using the inside edge of 
the tablecloth as a serviette. “I can do it 
better than Emma can. What she wants is 
comforting ; Emma would go and snivel all 
over her.” 

Mrs. Wheeler, raising her head from the 
sofa, regarded the speaker with looks of tender 
admiration, and the young man, after a 
lengthy glance in the small pier - glass 
ornamented with coloured paper, which 
stood on the mantel-piece, walked to the 
door. 
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“You needn't trouble,” said Fraser, slowly ; 
“T’m going to tell her.” 

Mrs. Wheeler’s dull eyes snapped sharply. 
“ She’s our lodger,” she said, aggressively. 

“ Yes, but I’m going to tell her,” rejoined 
the mate ; “the skipper told me to.” 

A startled silence was broken by Mr. 
Wheeler’s chair, which fell noisily. 

“T mean,” stammered Fraser, meeting the 
perturbed gaze of the dock fireman, “that he 
told me once if anything happened to him 
that I was to break the news to Miss Tyrell. 
It’s been such a shock to me I hardly know 
what I am saying.” 

“Yes, you'll go and frighten her,” said 
Bob Wheeler, endeavouring to push past 
him. 

The mate blocked the doorway. 

“Are you going to try to prevent me going 
out of a room in my own house?” blustered 
the young man. 

“Of course not,” said Fraser, and, giving 
way, ascended the stairs before him. Mr. 
Wheeler, junior, after a moment’s hesitation, 
turned back and, muttering threats under his 
breath, returned to the parlour. 

Miss Tyrell, who was sitting by the window 
reading, rose upon the mate’s entrance, and, 
observing that he was alone, evinced a little 
surprise as she shook hands with him. It 
was the one thing necessary to complete his 
discomfiture, and he stood before her in a 
state of guilty confusion. 
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“Cap'n Flower couldn’t come,” he stam- 
mered. 

The girl said nothing, but with her dark 
eyes fixed upon his flushed face waited for 
him to continue. 

“It’s his misfortune that 
come,” continued Fraser, jerkily. 

“ Business, I suppose?” said the girl after 
another wait. “Won't you sit down ?” 

“ Bad business,” replied Fraser. He sat 
down, and fancied he saw the way clear 
before him. 

“You've left him on the Foam, I suppose ?” 
said Poppy, seeing that she was expected to 
speak. 

“No; farther back than that,” was the 
response. 

“ Seabridge ?” queried the girl, with an air 
of indifference. 

Fraser regarded her with an expression of 
studied sadness. ‘“ Not so far back as that,” 
he said, softly. 

Miss Tyrell manifested a slight rest!ess- 
ness. “Is it a sort of riddle?” she de- 


he couldn’t 


manded. 
“No, it’s a tale,” replied Fraser, not with- 
out a secret admiration of his unsuspected 
powers of breaking bad news ; “a tale with 
a bad ending.” 
The girl misunderstood him. 


“Tf you 
mean that Captain Flower doesn’t want to 
come here, and sent you to say so——” she 
began, with dignity. 

“He can’t come,” interrupted the mate, 
hastily. 

“Did he send you to tell me?” she 
asked. 

Fraser shook his head mournfully. “He 
can’t come,” he said, in a low voice; “he 
had a bad foot—night before last he was 
standing on the ship’s side—when he lost 
his hold———” 

He broke off and eyed the girl nervously, 
“and fell overboard,” he concluded. 

Poppy Tyrell gave a faint cry and, springing 
to her feet, stood with her hand on the back 
of her chair regarding him. “ Poor fellow,” 
she said, softly —“ poor fellow.” 

She sat down again by the open window 
and nervously plucked at the leaves of a 
geranium. Her face was white and her dark 
eyes pitiful and tender. Fraser, watching 
her, cursed his resourceful skipper and hated 
himself. 

“It’s a terrible thing for his friends,” said 
Poppy, at length. 

“And for you,” said Fraser, respectfully. 

“T am very grieved,” said Poppy, quietly ; 
“very shocked and very grieved.” 
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“T have got strong hopes that he may 
have got picked up,” said Fraser, cheerfully ; 
“very strong hopes. I threw him a life-belt, 
and though we got the boat out and pulled 
about, we couldn’t find either of them. I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if he has been 
picked up by some vessel outward-bound. 
Stranger things have happened.” 

The girl shook her head. “ You didn’t go 
overboard after him?” she asked, quietly. 

“T did not,” said the mate, who was some- 
what tired of this tactless question ; “I had 
to stand by the ship, and besides, he was a 
much better swimmer than I am—I did the 
best I could.” 

Miss Tyrell bowed her head in answer. 
“Yes,” she said, softly. 

“If there’s anything I can do,” said 
Fraser, awkwardly, “or be of use to you 
in any way, I hope you'll let me know— 
Flower told me you were all alone, and sf 

He broke off suddenly as he saw the 
girl’s lips quiver. “I was very fond of 
my father,” she said, in extenuation of this 
weakness. 

“I suppose you’ve got some relatives?” 
said Fraser. 

The girl shook her head. 

“No cousins?” said Fraser, staring. He 
had twenty-three himself. 

“T have some in New Zealand,” said 
Poppy, considering. “If I could, I think I 
should go out there.” 

“And give up your business here?” 
inquired the mate, anxiously. 

“Tt gave me up,” said Poppy, with a little, 
tremulous laugh. “I had a week’s pay 
instead of notice the day before yesterday. 
If you know anybody who wants a clerk who 
spells ‘impatient’ with a ‘y’ and is off-hand 
when they are told of it, you might let me 
know.” 

The mate stared at her blankly. This 
was a far more serious case than Captain 
Flower’s. “ What are you going to do?” he 
asked. 

“Try for another berth,” was the reply. 

“ But if you don’t get it ?” 

“T shall get it sooner or later,” said the 

irl. 
ae But suppose you don’t get one for a 
long time ?” suggested Fraser. 

“T must wait till I do,” said the girl, 
quietly. 

“You see,” continued the mate, twisting 
his hands, “it might he a long job, and I—I 
was wondering—what you would do in the 
meantime. I was wondering whether you 
could hold out.” 
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“ Hold out ?” repeated Miss Tyrell, very 
coldly. 

“ Whether you’ve got enough money,” 
blurted the mate. 

Miss Tyrell turned upon him a face in 
which there was now no lack of colour. 
“That is my business,” she said, stiffly. 

“‘ Mine too,” said Fraser, gazing steadily at 
the pretty picture of indignation before him. 
“]T was Flower’'s friend as well as his mate, 
and you are only a girl.” The indignation 
became impatience. “ Little more than a 
child,” he murmured, scrutinizing her. 

“T am quite big enough to mind my own 
business,” said Poppy, reverting to chilly 
politeness. 

“T wish you would promise me you won't 
leave here or do anything until I have seen you 
again,” said Fraser, who was anxious to consult 
his captain on this new phase of affairs. 

“Certainly not,” said Miss Tyrell, rising 
and standing by her chair, “and thank you 
for calling.” 

Fraser rubbed his chin help- 
lessly. 

“Thank you for calling,” re- 
peated the girl, still standing, 

“That is telling me to go, I 
suppose ?” said Fraser, looking 
at her frankly. “I wish I knew 
how to talk to you. When I 
think of you being here all 
alone without friends and with- 
out employment, it seems wrong 
for me to go and leave you here.” 

Miss ‘Tyrell gave a faint 
gasp and glanced anxiously 
at the door. Fraser hesitated a 
moment, and then rose to his 
feet. 

“If I hear anything more, 
may I come and tell you?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Poppy, “or 
write; perhaps it would be 
better to write ; I might not be 
at home. Good-bye.” 

The mate shook hands, and, 
blundering down the stairs, 
shouted good-night to a segment of the 
Wheeler family visible through the half-open 
door, and passed out into the street. He 
walked for some time rapidly, gradually 
slowing down as he collected his thoughts. 

“ Flower’s a fool,” he said, bitterly ; “ and, 
as for me, I don’t know what I am. It’s so 
long since I told the truth I forget what it’s 
like, and I’d sooner tell lies in a church than 
tell them to her.” 
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X. 

He looked expectantly on the cabin table 
for a letter upon his return to the ship, 
but was disappointed, and the only letter 
yielded by the post next morning came from 
Captain Barber. It was couched in terms 
of great resignation, and after bemoaning the 
unfortunate skipper’s untimely demise in 
language of great strength, wound up with a 
little Scripture and asked the mate to act as 
master and sail the schooner home. 

“You'll act as mate, Ben, to take her 
back,” said the new skipper, thrusting the 
letter in his pocket. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” said Ben, with a side glance 
at Joe—“ but I'll keep for’ard, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“ As you please,” said Fraser, staring. 

“ And you're master, I s’pose?” said Joe, 
turning to Fraser. 

Fraser, whose manner had already effected 
the little change rendered necessary by his 
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“iF I HEAR ANYTHING MORE, MAY I COME AND TELL you?” 


promotion from mate to master, nodded 
curtly, and the crew, after another exchange 
of looks, resumed their work without a word. 
Their behaviour all day was docile, not to say 
lamb-like, and it was not until evening that 
the new skipper found it necessary to enforce 
his authority. 

The exciting cause of the unpleasantness 
was Mr. William Green, a slim, furtive-eyed 
young man, whom Fraser took on in the 
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afternoon to fill the vacancy caused by Ben’s 
promotion. He had not been on board half 
an hour before trouble arose from his attempt 
to introduce the manners of the drawing- 
room into the forecastle. 

“Mr. Will-yum Green,” repeated Joe, 
when the new arrival had introduced him- 
self; “well, you'll be Bill ’ere.” 

“TI don’t see why, if I call you Mr. Smith, 
you shouldn’t call me Mr. Green,” said the 
other. 

“Call me wot?” inquired Joe, sternly ; 
“you let me ’ear you callin’ me mister any- 
think, that’s all; you let me ’ear you.” 

“I’m sure the cook ’ere don’t mind me 
callin’ ’im Mr. Fisher,” said the new seaman. 

“Cert’nly not,” said the gratified cook ; 
“only my name’s Disher.” 

The new-comer apologized with an urbanity 
that rendered Joe and old Ben speechless. 
They gazed at each in silent consternation, 
and then Ben rose. 

“We don’t want no misters ’ere,” he said, 
curtly, “an’ wot’s more, we won’t ’ave ’em. 
That chap’s name’s Bob, but we calls ‘im 
Slushy. If it’s good enough for us it’s good 
enough for a ordinary seaman wot’s got an 
A.B. discharge by mistake. Let me ’ear 
you call ’im Slushy. Go on now.” 

“T’ve no call to address ’im at all just 
now,” said Mr. Green, 
loftily. 

“You call ’im Slushy,” 
roared Joe, advancing 
upon him; “call ‘im 
Slushy till I tell you to 
stop.” 

“Slushy,” said 
Green,  sullenly, 
avoiding the pained 
gaze of the cook; 
“Slushy, Slushy, Slushy, 
Slushy, Si——” 

“ That'll do,” said the 
cook, rising, with a scowl. 
“You don’t want to 
make a song abart it.” 

Joe, content with his 
victory, resumed his seat 
on the locker and ex- 
changed a_ reassuring 
glance with Ben; Mr. 
Green, with a depreca- 
tory glance at the cook, 
sat down and offered 
him a pipe of tobacco. 

“ Been to sea long?” 
inquired the cook, ac- 
cepting it. 


Mr. 
and 
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“Not long,” said the other, speaking very 
distinctly. “I was brought up for some- 
thing quite different. I’m just doing this till 
something better turns up. I find it very 
difficult to be a gentleman at sea.” 

The cook, with an eye on Joe, ventured 
on a gentle murmur of sympathy, and 
said that he had experienced the same 
thing. 

“T ’ad money,” continued Mr. Green, 
musingly, “and I run through it, then 
I ’ad more money, and I run through 
that.” 

“ Ben,” said Joe, suddenly, “pass me over 
that boot o’ yours.” 

“ Wha’ for?” inquired Ben, 
just taken it off. 

“To chuck at that swab there,” said the 
indignant seaman. 

Ben passed it over without a word, and 
his irritated friend, taking careful aim, 
launched it at Mr. Green and caught him on 
the side of the head with it. Pain standing 
the latter in lieu of courage, he snatched it 
up and returned it, and the next moment 
the whole forecastle was punching some- 
body else’s head, while Tim, in a state 


had 


who 


of fearful joy, peered down on it from his 
bunk. 
Victory, rendered cheap and easy by reason 
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of the purblindness of the frantic cook, who 
was trying to persuade Mr. Green to raise his 
face from the floor so that he could punch it 
for him, remained with Joe and Ben, who in 
reply to the angry shouts of the skipper from 
above pointed silently to the combatants. 


“THE FRANTIC COOK.” 


Explanations, all different and all ready to 
be sworn to if desired, ensued, and Fraser, 
after curtly reminding Ben of his new posi- 
tion and requesting him to keep order, 
walked away. 

A silence, broken only by the general 
compliments of the much-gratified ‘Tim, 
followed his departure, although another out- 
break nearly occurred owing to the cook 
supplying raw meat for Mr. Green’s eye and 
refusing it for Joe’s. It was the lack of 
consideration and feeling that affected Joe, 
not the want of the beef, that little difficulty 
being easily surmounted by taking Mr. 
Green’s. The tumult was just beginning 
again, when it was arrested by the sound of 
angry voices above. ‘Tim followed by Joe 
sprang up the ladder, and the couple with 
their heads at the opening listened with 
appreciative enjoyment to a wordy duel 
between Mrs. Tipping and daughter and 
the watchman. s 

“ Call me a liar, then,” said old George, in 
bereaved accents. 

“T have,” said Mrs. Tipping. 

“Only you're so used to it you don't 
notice it,” remarked her daughter, scathingly. 
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“T tell you he’s drownded,” said the 
watchman, raising his voice ; “if you don’t 
believe me, go and ask Mr. Fraser. He's 
skipper in his place now.” 

He waved his hand in the direction of 
Fraser, who, having heard the noise, was 

coming on deck to 
see the cause of it. 
Mrs. Tipping, com- 
pressing her lips, got 
on board, followed 
by her daughter, 
and marching up 
to him eyed him 
severely. 

“T wonder you 
can look us in the 
face after the trick 
you served us the 
other night,” she 
said, fiercely. 

“You brought it 
on yourselves,” said 
Fraser, calmly. “You 

- wouldn’t go away, 
you know. You 
can’t always be com- 
ing here worrying.” 

“We shall come 
whenever we 
choose,” said Mrs. 
Tipping. “In the 

first place, we want to see Mr. Robinson ; 

anyway, we intend to see Captain Flower, 
so you can save that fat old man the trouble 
of telling us lies about him.” 

“ Captain Flower fell overboard night before 
last, if that’s what you mean,” said Fraser, 
gravely. 

“T never saw sucha man in all my life,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Tipping, wrathfully. “ You’re 
a perfect——what’s the man’s name in the 
Scriptures?” she asked, turning to her 
daughter. 

Miss Tipping, shaking her head despond- 
ently, requested her parent not to worry 
her. 

“ Well, it doesn’t signify. I shall wait here 
till he comes,” said Mrs. Tipping. 

“ What, Ananias?” cried Fraser, forgetting 
himself. 

Mrs. Tipping, scorning to reply, stood for 
some time gazing thoughtfully about her. 
Then, in compliance with her whispered 
instructions, her daughter crossed to the side 
and, brushing aside the outstretched hand of 
the watchman, reached the jetty and walked 
into the office. Two of the clerks were still 
working there, and she came back hastily to 
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her mother with the story of the captain’s 
death unmistakably confirmed. 

Mrs. Tipping, loth to accept defeat, stood 
for some time in consideration. “What had 
Captain Flower to do with Mr. Robinson ?” 
she asked at length, turning to Fraser. 

““Can’t say,” was the reply. 

“Have you ever seen Mr. Robinson?” 
inquired the girl. 

“T saw him one night,” said the 
after some deliberation. “ Rather 
looking man, bright blue eyes, »good 
and a jolly laugh.” 

“Are you likely to see him again?” 
inquired Miss Tipping, nodding in confirma- 
tion of these details. 

“Not now poor Flower’s gone,” replied 
Fraser. “I fancy we shipped some cases of 
rifles for him one night. The night you first 
came. I don’t know what it was all about, 
but he struck me as being rather a secretive 
sort of man.” 

“He was that,” sighed 
shaking her head. 

“T heard him say that night,” said the 
mate, forgetful of his recent longings after 
truth, “that he was off abroad. He said 
that something was spoiling his life, I re- 
member, but that duty came first.” 

“There, do you hear that, mother?” said 
Miss Tipping. 

“Yes, I hear,” said the other, with an 
aggressive sniff, as she moved slowly to the 
side. “But I’m not satisfied that the 
captain is dead. They'd tell us anything. 
You've not seen the last of me, young man, 
I can tell you.” 

“T hope not,” said Fraser, cordially. 
“ Any time the ship’s up in London and you 
care to come down, I shall be pleased to see 
you.” 

Mrs. Tipping, heated with the climb, 
received this courtesy with coldness, and 
having inquired concerning the fate of Cap- 
tain Flower of six different people, and 
verified their accounts from the landlord of 
the public-house at the corner, to whom she 
introduced herself with much af/omd as 
being in the profession, went home with 
her daughter, in whom depression, in its 
most chronic form, had settled in the form 
of unfilial disrespect. 

Two hours later the Foam got under way, 
and, after some heated language owing to the 
watchman mistaking Mr. Green’s urbanity 
for sarcasm, sailed slowly down the river. 
The hands were unusually quiet, but their 
behaviour passed unnoticed by the new 


skipper, who was too perturbed by the false- 


other, 
good- 
teeth, 


Miss Tipping, 
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hoods he had told and those he was about 
to tell to take much heed of anything that 
was passing. 

“ T thought you said you preferred to keep 
for’ard ?” he said to Ben, as that worthy dis- 
turbed his meditations next morning by 
bustling into the cabin and taking his seat 
at the breakfast-table. 

“T’ve changed my mind; the men don’t 
know their place,” said the mate, shortly. 

Fraser raised his eyebrows. 

“Forget who I am,” said Ben, gruffly. “I. 
was never one to take much count of such 
things, but when it comes to being patted on 
the back by an A.B., it’s time to remind ’em.” 

“Did they do that?” said Fraser, in a 
voice of horror. 

“Joe did,” said Ben. ‘“’E won’t do it 
ag’in I don’t think—lI didn’t say anything, 
but I think ’e knows my feelings.” 

“There’s your berth,” said Fraser, indi- 
cating it with a nod. 

Ben grunted in reply, and being dis- 
inclined for conversation busied himself 
with the meal, and as soon as he had 
finished went up on deck. 

“Wot yer been down there for, Bennie?” 
asked Joe, severely, as he appeared ; “ your 
tea’s all cold.” 

“T’ve ’ad my breakfast with the skipper,” 
said Ben, shortly. 

“You was always fond of your stummick, 
Bennie,” said Joe, shaking his head, sorrow- 
fully. “I don’t think much of a man wot 
leaves his old mates for a bit o’ bacon.” 

The new mate turned from him haughtily. 
“Tim,” he said, sharply. 

“Yes, Ben,” said the youth. “ Why, wot’s 
the matter? Wot are you looking like that 
for? Ain’t you well?” 

* Wot did you call me?” demanded the 
new mate. 

“T didn’t call you anything,’ 
startled Tim. 

*Let me ’ear you call me Ben ag’in and 
you'll ’ear of it,” said the other, sharply. 
“Go and clean the brass work.” 

The youth strolled off, gasping, with an 
envious glance at the cook, who, standing 
just inside the galley, cheerfully flaunted a 
saucepan he was cleaning as though defying 
the mate to find 42m any work to do. 

“ Bill,” said the mate. 

“Sir,” said the polite seaman. 

“ Help Joe scrub paint-work,” was the 
reply. 

“Me!” broke in the indignant Joe. 
* Scrub— Look ’ere, Ben.” 

“Pore old Joe,” said the cook, who had 


? 


said the 
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not forgiven him for the previous night’s affair. 
“ Pore old Joe.” 

“Don’t stand gaping about,” commanded 
the new mate. “ Liven up there.” 

“Tt don’t want cleaning. I won’t do it, 
said Joe, fiercely. 

“ T’ve give my orders,” said the new mate, 
severely ; “if they ain’t attended to, or if I 
‘ear any more about 
not doing ’em, you'll 
‘ear of it. The idea 
o’ telling me you 
wont do it. The 
idea, o’ setting such 
an example to the 
young ‘uns. The 
idea - Wot are 
you making that 
face for?” 

“ T’ve got the ear- 
ache,” retorted Joe, 
with bitter sarcasm. 

“I thought you 
would ‘ave, Joe,” 
said the vengeful 
cook, retiring be- 
hind a huge frying- 
pan, “when I ’eard 
you singing this 
morning.” 

Fraser, coming on 
deck, was just in 
time to see a really 
creditable imitation 
of a famous sculp- 
ture as represented 
by Joe, Tim, and 
Ben, but his criti- 
cism was so sharp 
and destructive that 
the group at once 
broke and never re-formed. Indeed, with a 
common foe in the person of Ben, the crew 
adjusted their own differences, and by the 
time Seabridge was in sight were united by 
all the fearful obligations of a secret society 
of which Joe was the perpetual president. 

Captain Barber, with as much mourning as 
he could muster at such short notice, was 
waiting on the quay. His weather-beaten 
face was not quite so ruddy as usual, and 
Fraser with a strong sense of shame fancied, 
as the old man clambered aboard the 
schooner, that his movements were slower 
than of yore. 

“This is a dreadful business, Jack,” he 
said, giving him a hearty grip. 

“Shocking,” said Fraser, reddening. 

“ I’ve spoken to have the coastguards look 
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out for him,” said the old man. “He may 


come ashore, and I know he’d be pleased to 
be put in the churchyard decent.” 

“T’m sure he would,” said Fraser. “I 
suppose there’s no chance of his having 
I slung a life-belt over- 


been picked up. 
board.” 

Captain Barber shook his head. “It’s a 
mysterious thing,” 
he said, slowly: “a 
man who'd been at 
sea all his life to go 
and tumble  over- 
board in calm 
weather like that.” 

“There’s a_ lot 
that’s mysterious 
about it, sir,” said 
Joe, who had drawn 
near, followed by 
the others. “I-can 
say that, because I 
was on deck only 
a few minutes be- 
fore it happened.” 

“Pity you didn’t 
stay up,” said Cap- 
tain Barber, ruefully. 

“So I thought, 
sir,” said Joe, “ but 
the mate saw me on 
deck and made me 
go below. Two 
minutes afterwards 
I heard a_ splash, 
and the skipper was 
overboard.” 

There was a mean- 
ing in his words 
that there was no 
mistaking. The old 
man looking round at the faces saw that 
the mate’s was very pale. 

“What did he make you go below for?” 
he asked, turning to Joe. 

“ Better ask. him, sir,” replied the seaman. 
“T wanted to stay up on deck, but I ’ad to 
obey orders. If I ’ad stayed on deck he 
wouldn’t have been cap’n’.” 

Captain Barber turned and regarded the 
mate fixedly ; the mate, after a vain attempt 
to meet his gaze, lowered his eyes to the 
deck. 

“ What do you say to all this?” inquired 
Barber, slowly. 

“ Nothing,” replied the mate. “ I did send 
Joe below and the skipper fell overboard a 
minute or two afterwards. It’s quite true.” 

“ Fell ?” inquired Captain Barber. 
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“aS MUCH MOURNING AS HE COULD MUSTER.” 


“ Fell,” repeated the other, and looked him 
squarely in the eyes. 

‘or some time Captain Barber said nothing, 
and the men, finding the silence irksome, 
shuffled uneasily. 

“Fred saved your life once,” said Barber, 
at length. 

“He did,” replied Fraser. 

The old man turned and paced slowly up 
and down the deck. 

“He was my sister’s boy,” he said, halting 
in front of the mate, “ but he was more like 
my son. His father and mother were 
drownded too, but they went down fair and 
square in a gale. He stuck by his ship and 
she stuck by him, God bless her.” 
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Fraser nodded. 

“I’m obliged to you for bringing my ship 
from London,” said Barber, slowly. “I 
sha’n’t want you to take’er back. I sha’n’t 
want you to stay in ‘er at all. I don’t want 
to see you again.” 

“That’s as you please,” said Fraser, trying 
to speak unconcernedly. “ It’s your ship, and 
it’s for you to do as you like about her. I'll 
put my things together now.” 

“You don’t ask for no reason?” asked 
Barber, eyeing him wistfully. 

The other shook his head. 
said, simply, and went below. 

He came up some little time later with his 
belongings in a couple of chests, and, the 
men offering no assistance, put them ashore 
himself, and hailing a man who was sitting 
in a cart on the quay, arranged with him to 
convey them to the station. 

“Ts ’e to be let go like this?” said Joe, 
hotly. 

“Will you stop me?” demanded Fraser, 
choking with rage, as he stepped aboard 
again. 

* Joe,” said Ben, sharply. 

The seaman glared at him offensively. 

“Go forard,” said the new mate, per- 
emptorily, “ go for’ard, and don’t make your- 
self so busy.” 

The seaman, helpless with rage, looked 
to Captain Barber for guidance, and, the 
old man endorsing the new mate’s order, 
went forward indulging in a_ soliloquy 
in which Ben as proper noun was mixed 
up in the company of many improper 
adjectives. 

Fraser, clambering into the cart, looked 
back at the Foam. The old man was stand- 
ing with his hands clasped behind his back 
looking down on the deck, while the hands 
stood clumsily by. With an idea that the 
position had suddenly become intolerable 
he sat silent until they reached the station, 
and being for the first time for many 
months in the possession of a_ holiday, 
resolved for various reasons to pay a dutiful 
visit to his father at Bittlesea. 


“No,” he 
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The Assassin of the Empress. 


By Benjy. H. RIDGELY, 
the various newspaper ac- 
counts of the assassination of 
Rj the Empress of Austria, which 
@ occurred in Geneva on the 
| roth day of last September, 
there were invariably some 
untruthful or misleading statements ; and 
since the condemnation of the assassin, 
Lucheni, so many ridiculous reports have 
been published as to the nature of the 
punishment to which he is being subjected, 
that nobody seems to know the real facts. 
In my official capacity I have received 
numerous letters from persons in the United 
States asking for information as to Lucheni’s 
prison life, and in one instance the wife of 
a distinguished New York lawyer, believing 
that the assassin is being tortured, proposes 
to institute a “humane movement,” looking 
to an amelioration of his condition. In 
view of these facts and circumstances, it 
has occurred to me to write a brief and 
exact account of the assassination, and to 
give the true details of Lucheni’s régime in 
the Geneva penitentiary. 

There is also a most important and in- 
teresting bit of history in the episode of the 
Empress and the pastrycook which has here- 
tofore been unpublished and unknown. But 
for this little circumstance, which comes to 
me directly from 
a friend of 
the Baroness de 
Rothschild, the 
assassination of the 
Empress would not 
have been possible 
in Geneva. 

Certainly no gaol 
in the universe 
holds a more im- 
portant criminal 
than Lucheni, and 
if the spirit of re- 
pentance, which 
appears to have re- 
cently taken hold 
of him, works as 
effectively upon his 
conscience as those 
who are watch- 
ing him hope, 
it may result in 
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revelations which will not only bring about 
the exposure and capture of his accom- 
plices, but may lay bare the secrets of the 
Anarchists for the past ten years to so full 
an extent that we shall probably even know 
when and where and under what circum- 
stances the sullen and cynical Caserio 
was chosen to assassinate President Sadi 
Carnot of France, at Lyons, in 1894, 
and just how the plot was designed and 
developed. Thus, after all, perhaps it is 
fortunate that capital punishment is not 
inflicted in Geneva, otherwise Lucheni, with 
the bravado of his kind, would have gone 
under the guillotine in the conventional way, 
crying: “ Vive l’Anarchie,” and his brethren 
would have been spared the demoralizing 
spectacle of the most reckless and vicious 
and audacious of their lot turned into a 
trembling gaol-bird, singing Gospel hymns 
and weeping tears of repentance. Solitary 
confinement for life is a thousand times more 
trying than death. Ravachol, Emile Henry 
Vaillant, Caserio, were none of them more 
audacious or devilish than Lucheni, yet each 
of them died haughtily, with a sneer on his 
lips and heaping curses upon society. Seven 
months alone in his cell finds Lucheni 
demoralized and repentant. Perhaps it would 
be well to try all the Anarchists in Geneva. 


: 4 
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But to return to the assassination. The 
sun never shone upon a fairer day in Geneva 
than the roth day of September, 1898. The 
fine, broad Quay du Mont-Blanc, the most 
beautiful promenade in the city, upon which 
the Brunswick Monument seems to rise up 
out of the blue waters of the lake, was asleep 
in the noonday sun. It was not yet the 
hour for promenaders, and the quay was 
almost deserted except at’ the landing-stage 
near the Pont du Mont-Blanc, where the 
fine, fast steamer Ze Genéve lay at the pier 
with steam up ready to depart at 1.40 for the 
upper end of the lake. 

At twenty minutes past one o'clock the 
Empregs, unaccompanied except by her 
lady-in-waiting, the Countess Szarey, left 
the Hétel Beau-Rivage on foot to walk 
to the landing-stage, a hundred and 
seventy-five yards down the quay, to take 
the Genéve for Territet, which is the boat- 
station for Caux, where Her Majesty was 
spending the season. The two ladies crossed 
the street from the Beau-Rivage, and followed 
the side-walk close to the iron railing of the 
quay. They were unostentatiously attired, 
and none of the people they passed had any 
knowledge of their identity. At a point 
four-fifths of the way, between the Hotel 
Beau-Rivage and the boat-landing, a man 
was leaning over the railing of the quay, 
ostensibly looking out upon the port in front 
of the Hétel de la Paix. His back was 
turned to the side-walk. He was a young, 
rowdyish - looking little fellow of the day- 
labourer type—an unmistakable Italian. 
His clothes were ordinary cheap woollen 
garments. Under his slovenly sack-coat he 
wore a sort of 
jersey of blue and 
white; on his 
head a black felt 
hat. There was 
absolutely nothing 
in his appear- 
ance to arouse . 
suspicion. In all the pathway of the 
Empress, he was the most. commonplace 
figure ; but he was about to make the world 
ring with the story of the most abominable 
crime of the century. 

Just as the two ladies had approached 
within two steps of this man, he leapt quickly 
back from the railing and, whirling about, 
confronted them. Before they could even 
cry out, his right arm was raised and the fatal 
blow was struck. The blade of the shoe- 
maker’s awl, a sort of great, three-sided 
darning-needle, with a rough wooden handle, 
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had fallen swiftly and surely upon the bosom 
of the Empress. No quicker or truer blow 
was ever struck. The instrument penetrated 
to a distance of nearly eight inches and 
pierced the heart through and through. The 
wretch, quickly withdrawing his horrible 
stiletto, raised his arm as if to strike again ; 
but as the poor Empress tottered and fell, he 
seemed to change his mind, and darting 
between two fiacres fled up the Rue des 
Alpes, only to be captured after a run of 
two minutes. 

Meanwhile, the Empress having been 
helped to her feet by several of the cochers 
under whose very eyes the awful crime had 
been committed, had walked steadily on to 
the boat, and although feeling very faint and 
looking very pale, had apparently suffered no 
serious injury, and did not even dream she 
had been stabbed. She believed she had 
been assaulted by a robber, and that he had 
merely struck her a blow with his fist. This 
was also the idea of her companion, the 
Countess of Szarey, and of the several 
passengers who had witnessed the assault 
from the deck of the Genéve. In any event, 
the Empress retired into the cabin of the boat 
and reclined upon a divan. 

The Genéve left her pier, proceeded out of 
the port, and was fully half a mile out in the 
lake when it was discovered that Her Majesty 
had lost consciousness. The boat put back 
to port, and the Empress was carried upon a 
stretcher to the Hotel Beau-Rivage. She 
never regained consciousness, and expired 
before the two surgeons who had been hastily 
summoned. were able to administer any 
remedy. 


THE WEAPON WITH WHICH sulliiins WAS COMMITTED. 


From a Photograph in the hands of the police at Geneva. 


It was thouglit she had died from shock 
until an @xamination disclosed the wound. 
One small drop of blood bubbling on the 
skin was the only external evidence of the 
stiletto’s deadly work. The autopsy dis- 
closed the fact that the terrible needle had 
passed directly through the heart. _ Internal 
bleeding caused the quick and almost pain- 
less death. Such is the exact story of the 
assassination. 

Meanwhile Lucheni had been arrested and 
taken to the prison St. Antoine, garrulous, 
boastful, enthusiastic—a poor, misled fool, 








who in perpetrating the most abominable of 
crimes believed himself a hero. His re- 
sponses to the questions that were put to 
him at the moment showed that he was well 
trained in his part. 

“What led you to commit so outrageous a 
crime?” he was asked. 

“JT am an Anarchist,” he replied, glibly ; 
“we are the agents of those who eat not, 
drink not, and have not; we kill to call 
attention to ourselves.” 

“Who were your accomplices ? ” 

“ My accomplices are all those who suffer,” 
he answered, dramatically. 

“And why did you select an Empress for 
your victim, instead of a President or a 
King?” 

“It was the good God who placed her in 
my path,” answered the assassin, devoutly. 
And so on with all the glib and senseless 
arguments of 
this awful 
Brotherhood. 

It is unneces- 
sary to follow 
Lucheni through 
the two months 
of judicial in- 
vestigation and 
examination that 
preceded his 
final trial and 
condemnation. 
His conduct was 
marked by the 
usual cynicism 
and bravado. 
He liked above 
all things to 
boast. His 
lawyer appointed 
by the Court to 
defend him 
made an_ elo- 
quent plea for 


mercy. It was 
the only plea pos- 
sible. Lucheni 


had been aban- 
doned even by 
his mother, and 
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LUCHENI BEING TAKEN BACK TO PRISON AFTER HIS CONDEMNATION. THE 
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Court immediately sentenced him to imprison- 
ment for life at hard labour in the Geneva 
penitentiary. Lucheni did not disappoint 
the crowd. He heard his sentence passed 
with the accustomed cynical smile, and 
shouted the conventional cry of the 
Anarchists: “Death to Society — Long 
live Anarchy.” 

Thus he was led out of court and back to 
his prison. That was the last the public 
ever saw of him, and perhaps will ever see. 

Almost before daybreak, one black 
November morning in 1898, the prison guards 
of St. Antoine, accompanied by a small squad 
of gendarmes, sent by the Préfet of Police, 
escorted Lucheni from St. Antoine Gaol to 
the prison of the Evéché — the cantonal 
penitentiary of Geneva. The transfer was 
made when the streets were absolutely empty, 
and nobody saw or knew anything of it. 
Hence there was 
no demonstra- 
tion, as there 
might otherwise 
have been, 

The Evéché 
is a grim, old 
stone _ building, 
standing in a 
dark, narrow 
street hard by 
the famous old 
Church of St. 
Pierre —Calvin’s 
church —of 
which famous 
institution it was 
formerly the 
bishopry. At six 
o'clock in the 
morning Lucheni 
heard its great 
iron doors close 
upon his heels ; 
he saw the 
streets and 
houses, the life 
and bustle of the 
world, shut out 
from him for 
ever, and passed 
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vice and poverty. 
How could society expect such a being to 
have the least moral perception? How 
could the law hold him responsible ? 

The jury promptly found the assassin guilty 
without extenuating circumstances, and the 


spirit of repent- 

ance had not yet touched him, and as the 

prison doors closed him in he shouted once 

more down the vacant street, “ Vive 
lAnarchie.” 

Within six weeks he had admitted to his 
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priest that his cynicism was all bravado ; 
that within three hours after committing his 
awful crime he repented of it. He has also 
declared at last that he had accomplices, 
and it is believed he will tell who they were 
and all about them. Thus does the hardship 
of solitary confinement demoralize even the 
most dramatic and audacious of Anarchists. 

The question now turns upon Lucheni’s 
régime in the cantonal penitentiary. All sorts 
of stories have been 
circulated as to the 
nature of the punish- 
ment to which he is 
being subjected. It 
has been published 
broadcast that he 
is confined in an 
underground cell 
into which no ray 
of light ever pene- 
trates; that his 
food, which is 
rough and barely 
sufficient to sustain 
life, is passed to 
him through a hole 
as if toa beast in 
a cage, and that he 
is never allowed to 
speak a word to 
any living being ; 
in short, that he is 
being tortured. 

In this connec- 
tion, I publish the 
following extracts 
from a letter re- 
cently addressed to 
me in my official 
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dark blot on the boasted civilization of the nineteenth 
century? If the public journals are correct in their 
statements, this poor, deluded, wretched murderer is 
confined in a dark dungeon /wenty feet below ground, 
without a ray of light and only sufficient air to enable 
him to live for the daily torture, while his food is 
passed to him through a hole in his prison door, etc. 
Now, the facts are that Lucheni ¢s not 
being tortured; nor is he being pampered 
or heroized. Primarily, it is true that he is 
for the time being kept in solitary confine- 
ment, but not in 
an underground 
cell. On the other 
hand, his cell is on 
the res-de-chaussée 
of the prison, and 
well lighted by a 
window that looks 
out into the prison 
court. It is a neat 
and clean cell, 
much larger and 
better ventilated 
than any cell I 
ever remember to 
have seen in an 
American peniten- 
tiary. The convict 
has a good, clean 
bed, with a straw 
mattress ; he has a 
small table and a 
chair. He is com- 
fortably clad, not in 
convict stripes, but 
in good woollen 
garments, and is, in 
short, living under 
better conditions 
of cleanliness and 
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New York City, March 13th, 1899. 
To Benj. H. Ridgely, United States Consul, Geneva. 

S1r,—It is with no little reluctance that I bring to 
your notice some recent facts that are painful and 
distressing in the extreme. Let me briefly say I was 
shocked and horrified, with the whole Christian 
world, by the assassination of the late Empress of 
Austria. A crime so unprovoked and cold-blooded 
calls for the deepest indignation, the severest punish- 
ment. But does the just severity of law exact such 
modes of punishment as involve the unnecessary 
infliction of pain and suffering that amount to the 
torture of the ‘‘ Dark Ages”? 

If the end of punishment is not only to prevent 
further crime,‘ but in the light of Christianity to open 
the eyes of the criminal to the enormity of his crime 
with the hope of final reformation, then is not%he 
treatment of the assassin of the lamented Empress a 


Here is the daily routine of his régime: 
At six o’clock every morning he is aroused 
by the prison bell, and compelled to get out 
of bed and clean up his cell. He then 
works at paper-box making, a trade he has 
just begun to learn, until eight o’clock, when 
he is served a litre of café au /ait without 
sugar. At noon he has a dinner of soup 
and vegetables, and if he. behaves himself 
well, a goblet of light red wine. For supper, 
at six o'clock, he has only soup. He is 
allowed a kilogram—2 1-5thlb.—of coarse 
dark bread a day. This he may eat at his 
three repasts in such proportion as pleases him, 
but he is not allowed to eat between meals. 
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Twice a week—that is to say, on every 
Thursday and Sunday—all the prisoners of 
the Evéché, Lucheni included, are given a 
generous portion of some sort of boiled 
meat at the noonday repast. Thus it will be 
seen that the Anarchist, though his daily bill 
of fare is by no means luxurious, is very well 
fed, better, doubtless, than he ever was before 
in his life, and much better than the great 
majority of the lower classes of his country- 
people. 

Twice every day Lucheni leaves his cell 
and goes to walk in the prison court for 
thirty minutes with all the other convicts. 
It is a mournful procession. The convicts 
are compelled to walk in single file one métre 
apart, and are not allowed to speak. The 
courtyard is small, and as the silent proces- 
sion moves round and round in a narrow 
circle, it presents a very sad and pitiful 
spectacle. On Sunday there is a service in 
the prison chapel, which all the convicts may 
attend if they desire; and in spite of the 
fact that Anarchists pretend to scorn all 
religions, I am informed that Lucheni has 
become a regular attendant at the prison 
service. 

There is also a prison library, from which 
the prisoners may each take a book every 
Sunday. They are permitted to spend the 
whole of Sunday in reading, and may also 
find a few moments for the same pastime 
every day at the dinner-hour. When I went 
through the Evéché the other day, and when 
Lucheni’s cell door was opened, I saw on his 
table a picturesque history of Switzerland, 
which he had evidently been reading as he 
worked. 

I found that Lucheni had changed con- 
siderably since the day of his condemnation. 
His moustache 
was gone, and his 
face looked sleek 
and white and fat. 
The lithe figure 
had also grown 
much stouter; he 
still wore the gum- 
elastic smile, but 
the air of bravado 
was missing. His 
eyes were down- 
cast; his mien 
humble. It was 
easy to see that the 
spirit of the Anar- 
chist was broken. 

The only terrible 
feature of Lucheni’s 
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punishment is the continued silence and 
solitude. This is harder to support than 
death, and it is particularly hard to the 
verbose Lucheni. He sees before him a life 
absolutely without hope; the ceaseless 
babbler is reduced to everlasting silence ; 
the preacher of the bad cause is without a 
public. The idle and noisy Anarchist must 
work industriously every day of his life from 
six in the morning until six at night, and 
cannot even expend the fruit of his labour, 
which must, on the other hand, go to support 
the institutions of the very society which he 
has so scorned and spat upon. No wonder 
his spirit is broken ; no wonder he repents. 
Certainly, if the Anarchists have any wit, they 
must see a dreadful satire in the fate of Luigi 
Lucheni. 

The question as to how long Lucheni will 
remain in solitary confinement remains to be 
seen. Solitary confinement is a mere question 
of prison discipline, and if Lucheni conducts 
himself well, it is not likely that he will be 
long denied the privilege which is accorded 
the other convicts of working in the prison 
shops. True, this is not much of a distraction, 
as a guard is constantly kept mounted over 
the prisoners as they work, and the exchange 
of a single word is forbidden and punished. 
However, they prefer it infinitely to solitary 
confinement, as it at least brings them 
together and enables them to see each other, 
and Lucheni will always be a hero to the 
lesser knaves, even though he may not speak 
to them. 

In concluding this sketch, let me add a 
little bit of history—now published for the 
first time—to the story of the assassination 
of the Empress: a bit of history which will 
show what a trifling circumstance it was that 
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““GITANA,” THE STEAM YACHT OF THE BARONESS ROTHSCHILD. 
From a Photo. by Lacombe and Arlaud, Geneva. 


made it possible for Lucheni to perpetrate 
his abominable crime in Geneva. 

It will be remembered that the roth 
day of September, 1898, was Saturday. On 
the day before, Her Majesty had come down 
from Caux to lunch with the Baroness 
Rothschild, whose great white chateau on the 
heights, just outside of Geneva, is the finest 
show-palace on Lake Léman. 

The Baroness Rothschild also has the 
finest and fastest 
yacht on the lake. 

As a matter of 

fact, it is said to be 

one of the fastest 

crafts afloat, and 

can do the forty- 

five miles from the 

Baroness’s boat- 

house at Bellevue 

to Territet, the 

station for Caux at 

the other end of 

the lake, in a little 

less than two 
hours. 

After the lun- 
cheon on Friday, 
the Baroness in- 
sisted upon send- 
ing the Empress 
back to Territet in 


her yacht, and Her om a) 
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Majesty was about to 
accept the invitation 
when she remembered 
that she had sent word 
to a little confectioner 
in the Boulevard du 
Théatre, of whose 
chocolate she was very 
fond, that she would 
visit his shop that 
afternoon to take a 
cup of chocolate and 
to get some chocolat 
bonbons and other 
sweets. And in spite of 
the insistence of the 
Baroness, she kept to 
this engagement and 
went with her com- 
panion, the Countess 
Szarey, to the bright 
little Patisserie, where 
the two great 
ladies had a famous little spree with their 
chocolate and cakes, and gladdened the 
heart of the little pastrycook beyond all ex- 
pression by their compliments and purchases. 

But it cost the poor Queen her life. For 
instead of going directly from the Chateau 
de Rothschild in the yacht of the Baroness, 
as she would otherwise have done, she 
spent the night in Geneva, and found 
death in her pathway the next day. 
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An Amateur Buddha. 


By JoHN Foster FRASER. 


I. 
IGMORE went to the door of 
his bungalow, and yelled “ Qui 
hi!” And a free translation 
of the Hindustani “ Qui Ai” 
means, “ If there’s a lazy beggar 
of a servant about, I want him.” 

The Madrasee slowly crawled from the 
shadow of the jungle and softly muttered, 
“Sahib !” 

“ Well, come here, you confounded nigger, 
you ; where are my shirts?” Then he went 
back to the bungalow. 

Presently he shouted again, “ Halliwell, 
are you dressing ? ” 

There was a grunt from the next room. 
“ Well, I’m trying to. It’s a blessed nuisance, 
though. Upper Burma in whites is bad 
enough ; but Upper 
Burma in_ starched 
shirt and stand-up 
collar and dress-coat 

well, it’s the deuce. 

This collar of mine 
will be like a limp 
rag in five minutes. 
Isn’t it hot?” 

“Hot!” yelled 
back Wigmore, “hot 
isn’t the word. It 
was hot at Lahore, 
but that was noth- 
ing. If I hadn't 
made such an 
of myself getting 
into debt, I wouldn’t 
have had to volun- 
teer for police ser- 
vice up here — the 
last place on God’s 
earth. I suppose in 
about five years I'll 
be able to go back 
to civilization.” 

“ Have you gota 
spare collar-stud ?” 

“No. Tie your 
collar with a bit of 
string.” 

There was more 
grunting in the next room. “This brute of 
a shirt,” roared Halliwell, “is beginning to 
melt already. I think Sugden ought to be 
shot getting up a dinner-party when the 
thermometer is ninety-eight in the shade.” 
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“THIS BRUTE OF A SHIRT IS 


“Well, he’s obliged to be civil to the Mrs. 
Deputy-Commissioner. She’s the only woman 
in Bhamo, and we’d step back, double-quick, 
into rank savagery if she didn’t keep us up to 
scratch.” 

The two men went on dressing. 

The bungalow they shared was a plain, 
two-storied building. The thick, matted 
Burmese jungle rose like a shield at the back. 
In front swirled the brown waters of the 
Irawaddy River. Over the dull line of 
jungle, far on the other sxe, the sun was 
dropping quickly, and all the western sky 
was splotched with blood-reds and gaudy 
saffrons, and then, like an arc through the 
heavens, stretched a sheet of green, and the 
green merged into a dull blue overhead, and 
the blue deadened into a black far behind 
the veranda, China- 
wards. 

The bugle in the 
Bhamo fort blared 
hollow through the 
thick Burmese air. 
There was no breeze, 
and the atmosphere 
shook with heat. 

A handful of men 
are at Bhamo. They 
live on quinine and 
whisky, or die of 
malaria, or | brave 
risks for three or 
four years for the 
sake of the double 
pay. A soldier can't 
save money in India. 
He has a difficulty 
to spend it in 
Burma. 

A cluster of rough 
bungalows make the 
place. A couple of 
companies of Sepoys 
are there, ready for 
rows. with the 
Kachins or other 
tribes. But the off- 
cers, three of them, 
are British. Wig- 
but he’s with the 
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officer, 
Military Police ; there’s better pay with the 


more is an 
regiment. 


Military Police than with his 
is in 


Halliwell—old Hal, as they call him 
the Forests Department, and the sale of 
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Burmese teak is a gold mine to the Indian 
Government. Sugden—the fool who is 
giving the dinner-party—is interpreter to the 
D.C.; he knows Chinese, and Shan, and 
Kachin, and he can talk to the warrior Wahs 
like a father. 

And then the D.C. himself! Well, every- 
body in Burma knows about Douglas being 
mad. A man doesn’t spend fifteen years in 
malarious valleys without developing every 
little eccentricity in his nature into ‘some- 
thing perilously near insanity. And Douglas 
was one of these men, tall, lank, cadaverous, 
taciturn, but clever—“ mad, but clever,” they 
said down at the Pegu Club at Rangoon. 

But the maddest thing Douglas did was to 
fall in love with a little Irish governess. She 
was going to Shanghai. He was coming 
back to Burma after a year’s leave. She 
never went to Shanghai. Douglas persuaded 
her to leave the boat at Colombo, and they 
were married. Then he brought her up 
to the stewing, sweltering, fever realm of 
Bhamo. And there she was now. There 
wasn’t another English lady nearer than 
Mandalay. 

Her coming had upset everything. The 
chief outer thing noticeable, however, was 
that all the men shaved daily, instead of 
twice a week as before. And they took off 
their jungle boots and put on shoes that had 
actually trodden the pavement of Piccadilly, 
and went over to the Deputy-Commissioner’s 
bungalow in the afternoon to have tea and 
cake with the Mrs. D.C. 

And now Sugden was giving a dinner- 
party, and the men were swearing and climb- 
ing into their crumpled dress suits ! 

Wigmore went on the veranda, and lay 
back in a long-armed chair, and stuck his 
legs up. He was a good-looking fellow, 
bright -eyed, bronzed, the sort of chap of 
whom you find many in Burma, larky, reckless, 
much of a dare-devil. But he was unflinch- 
ing as wrought steel when a Kachin stockade 
had to be rushed ; a man not of much note 
in the long roll of the Empire’s employés, 
but a man all the same, who was doing his 
little share to knitting up, and tightening 
up, and welding that swampy corner of the 
Queen’s dominions into useful property. 

Old Hal came out fuming and swearing as 
only a man in the Forests Department can 
swear. 

“Sugden’s a silly ass,” he said, fastening a 
silk handkerchief in between his neck and 
his collar. Then—‘“ Halloa, you!” he bawled, 
as a slim Britisher came sauntering along the 
jungle path. “Why, Sugden, what the hang- 
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ment brings you here? Aren't you giving 
a dinner to-night, and aren’t I cursing you 
because I’ve got into this beastly garb of 
civilization ? Aren’t you going to dress your- 
self ?” 

“No, I’m not,” said Sugden, looking up. 
“Hasn’t Wright been here ?” 

“Devil a bit. But you’re not going to 
give a dinner to the Mrs. D.C. in flannels, 
are you?” 

“No, you fool. Got any whisky up there? 
Well, I want a ‘peg.’ I told Wright to let 
you know that the Mrs. D.C. couldn’t come. 
The heat’s bowled her over, and she’s got 
fever, and she’s taking ten grains of quinine 
every two hours.” 

“Well, what about 
Wigmore. 

“Oh, the feed’s all right ; come along.” 

“T’m hanged if I’m coming in this dress,” 
gasped Halliwell. “T’'ll go through a good 
deal of discomfort to be courteous to a lady, 
but neither you, the D.C., Wigmore, and the 
whole shoot of you, including the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself, will get me to dine in June 
in a stand-up collar.” 

“Pull the thing off. Now that the Mrs. 
D.C. isn’t coming, let us feed as we’ve always 
fed.” 

“In pyjamas ?” 

“Yes, in pyjamas! You needn’t bring 
any along. I’ve plenty for the lot of us. 
We'll have one of the old nights—long pegs, 
long chairs, and pyjamas.” 

“Sugden, you’re not the idiot I thought 
you were,” shouted Halliwell. 

Then he dived back into the bungalow. 

“ Quihi! You lazy sweep, come and help 
me to pull these things off.” 


Il. 


Ir was a good dinner. And when it was 
over, and the men got into the long chairs 

chairs that the laziness of the East has 
invented—and the smoke of the cheroots 
went curling overhead, the Madrasee boy was 
busy walking from sahib to sahib making 
stiff “ pegs.” 

They were half-a-dozen men — cheery, 
merry, and garrulous—brought together in 
that far outpost. They were taking life 
easily, though next week one of them might 
“go under” from malaria. Men are always 
“going under” in Burma. 

“Dead! Is he dead—really?” people 
would say. “He was a decent sort of fellow. 
Who’s going to have his crib?” 

They laughed, did these half-dozen sallow, 
climate-racked Britishers, for Halliwell of the 


the feed?” asked 
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“WE'LL HAVE ONE OF THE OLD NIGHTS.” 


Forests was speaking. He was round and 
stout, and he spoke in gusts. 

“The rummiest go I ever came across!’ 
he was saying. “I'd be hanged if the old 
chap wasn’t perspiring. It’s all right for a 
fat Englishman like me to perspire, but when 
stone Buddhas start perspiring—well, I’m 
thinking the end of the world is near at 
hand. There was the great image, as big 
as six men, his legs crossed, and him sitting 
on his heels, and one palm bent down and 
another bent up, as though he wanted half- 
pence, and that idiotic, vacant stare of his, 
as though he wanted kicking and waking up ! 
And water was trickling out of his brain and 
his neck and his chest and all over him. It 
was curious. You bet the Burmese got into 
a pretty blue funk. They came for miles 
round, and they sat down and watched the 
trickles, and they made offerings to the god. 
There was one old woman brought a splendid 
bunch of plantains.” 

“ How do you know?” interrupted Wright. 

“You don’t think I was going to leave the 
plantains to waste, do you, when I wanted 
some up at the dak bungalow? Well, I sent 
the boy out at dusk, and he stole them.” 

“If the D.C. heard of that he’d carpet 
you.” 

“Not him. But just you listen. You 
know the Buddhists began to get frightfully 
excited over that sweating old stone image of 
theirs. I never saw folks get so fearfully 
religious as the Burmese round that district. 


But what do you 
think—you, Wig- 
more, what do 
you think hap- 
pened ?” 

“Why, I should 
not be surprised 
to hear it was all 
due to Buddha 
having to wear 
starched shirts.” 

“Oh, you go to 
the deuce,” said 
Halliwell. “‘ Well, 
the thing that 
happened was 
this: another 
blessed Buddha 
took to the grow- 
ing of a mous- 
tache !” 

A roar of laugh- 
ter ran round the 
lolling group of 
Sugden’s guests. 

“Oh, draw it mild!” 

“That’s just what I did do,” said Halliwell, 
feeling that his story was beginning to interest. 
“ But don’t you interrupt. This Buddha is 
a bigger chap than the other, and he’s in a 


thick chunk of jungle between here and 


Myothit. It’s pretty clammy and swampy, 
and folks don’t go that way often. Who the 
idiot was that stuck a great giant of a Buddha 
figure there, the Lord knows and I don't. 
Anyhow, it’s been there a long time. Well, 
some fool of a saintly Burman went and 
found it about six weeks ago. And just then 
the thing began to grow a moustache. It did, 
no humbug, for I saw it myself. Of course, 
the pongyees—the priests—in the district 
were simply knocked all to pieces with excite- 
ment. The moustache grew and grew, and 
there was no doubt it was a miracle, and all 
sorts of wonderful things were going to 
happen. It was a harvest time for those 
bald-headed old pongyees, for I’m not 
thinking the image of Buddha got away 
with all the offerings made to him. That 
moustache it grew: why—why it grew just 
about six hundred times as fast as yours 
does, Wright. I got wind of the thing a 
fortnight ago. I got up early, told my bearer 
not to say I had been out, and slipped off to 
see the marvellous Buddha. And, as true as 
the rupee is going down to a shilling, there it 
was, right enough : a big lump of brown stuff 
growing on the upper lip. I climbed up into 
the lap of the Buddha, slipped out my knife, 
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and in two jiffies I had shaven the gentle- 
man. And you'd never believe it: why, that 
moustache was nothing but a piece of fungus 
that had selected the god’s upper lip as a 
good growing ground. Heavens, you chaps 
don’t know the hullabaloo there is out there. 
A perspiring Buddha was marvel enough, but 
a Buddha that 
grew a moustache 
and then mysteri- 
ously got shaved, 
why, it’s knocked 
the Burmese clean 
off their feet. They 
say the world’s 
going to come to 
an end, or that 
Buddha’s coming 
to the earth again. 
Most of them 
fancy the coming 
again business.” 

The bungalow 
was thick with 
smoke, and Wig- 
more, who was 
sprawling back, 
trying to be both 
undignified and 
comfortable, was 
converting his 
cheroot into as 
much smoke as 
possible. 

“Tt would be 
rather a good joke,” 
he said, “if Bud- 
dha did come 
again !” 

“If Buddha 
grew ringlets!” grunted Halliwell, who, 
having finished his story, didn’t want it spoilt 
by irrelevant remarks. 

“TI mean,” Wigmore went on, “if a little 
joke were played on the innocent Burman, 
and an amateur Buddha was rigged up.” 

* An amateur fiddlestick rigged up,” puffed 
Halliwell. 

“Well, it’s tame enough up here to go 
in for any sort of excitement,” remarked 
Sugden. “We might make Halliwell into a 
Buddha. He’s the only paunchy one among 
us ; all the rest are a bit scraggy.” 

“ Yes,” said Halliwell, “you'll catch me 
going about dyed in walnut juice, sitting half 
naked on a lump of stone, and then Wigmore 
giving the whole show away by writing one of 
those articles of his he thinks humorous in 
the Rangoon Gazette, and me being the 


“IN TWO JIFFIES I HAD 


SHAVEN THE GENTLEMAN.” 
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laughing stock of the whole Irawaddy. You 
catch me, don’t you? Notif I know it.” 

But the other men caught the fun of the 
idea. Life certainly was a bit monotonous 
at Bhamo. And if a proposition had been 
made to burn the whole place down to 
provide an afternoon’s amusement, there 
would have been 
a majority of the 
Englishmen there 
enthusiastically in 
favour. And the 
plan of a hoax in 
the shape of an 
amateur Buddha 
gave room for end- 
less complications 
and not a little 
entertainment. 
The Burmese had 
been worked into 
a state of tremb- 
ling awe: first by 
the perspiring 
image, and then 
by the image that 
grew a moustache 
and was so mys- 
teriously shaved. 

““T say, chaps,” 
shouted Sugden, at 
last, “the thing’s 
much too good to 
be missed. If T 
weren’t a long, 
lanky devil I’d take 
on Buddhaship 
myself.” 

“Well, the pon- 
gyees are pretty 
lean, some of them,” interpolated the 
representative of the Forests Department 
with a glimmer of apprehension what was 
coming. 

“Oh, you’re no good for fun, Halliwell,” 
answered back Sugden. ‘We want a well- 
fed Buddha, and you're the only well-fed 
one among us.” 

“T'll see you 

“T propose that Halliwell be delegated as 
representer of Buddha for the space of a 
fortnight,” said Wigmore, “and general 
amusement-provider for the whole British 
crowd in Burma for the space of the next 
two years.” 

“That’s seconded by me,” said Wright, 
mildly. 

“And it’s carried by the whole shoot of 
us,” put in Sugden; “and if Halliwell shirks 











it, the penalty is to be a dozen cases of 
champagne, and I'll do the ordering.” 


III. 


It was to be done. Even a Forests man is 
obliged to have some sense of humour. 

And Wigmore as co-partner with Halliwell 
in the bungalow had opportunities of demon- 
strating to the surveyor of teak that really he 
was an extraordinarily lucky fellow. 

“Why, you old ass,” was the kindly way 
he put it, “you'll have no end of a good 
time. You'll be a very emperor.” 

“Yes, I suppose I will,” said Halliwell, 
dubiously. 

Within a week, however, his opposition 
melted very curiously away. He was a marvel 
to all fellows by reason of his joyousness. 
The sudden change of front astonished them. 
Had he a special scheme of his own up his 
sleeve, or was he, belated humorist, beginning 
to see that he was zoing to make a hero of 
himself ? 

“When I go into a thing I go in neck or 
nothing ; and if there isn’t a good deal of 
fun, well, it won’t be my fault,” was all he 
said. 

The plot was kept a secret. Even the 
Deputy-Commissioner was not made a party 
to it. Only the stealthy-footed Madrasee had 
to be taken into confidence. He showed no 
surprise ; not a flicker of a smile came to his 
lips ; he was passive. He said, “ Yes, sahib!” 
as he would say, “ Yes, sahib!” when asked 
to bring the whisky. 


“ you"RE THE ONLY WELL-FED ONE AMONG US. 
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Joseph Halliwell 
disappeared, and Wig- 
more’s bearer, the 
Madrasee, went with 
him. For a whole 
morning there was 
suppressed  excite- 

ment among five 

men in Bhamo. 
They came across 
one another at in- 
tervals, and smiled 
blankly. But at 
noon they gathered 
in the two-roomed 
hut which they 
dubbed “ The Bhamo 
Club,” and while 
having their ante-tiffin 
gin-cocktails, Wright 
came out dolefully 
with the remark, 
“ He'll have a brute 
of a time, with nothing 
to wear, and nothing to eat but rice, and 
not a peg nor a cocktail within seventeen 
miles.” 

“ That we// be a bit stiff!” added Sugden. 

“You see,” said Wright, “I’ve been think- 
ing it all out. ‘There may be fun in pretend- 
ing to be another Buddha, but he'll have to 
eat nothing but rice like the other Jongyees, 
and only one meal of that a day. He'll 
starve and get fever, and I daresay we'll have 
to go out and look for his corpse.” 

“You're a cheerful cuss, Wright,” said 
Wigmore, “getting that sort of thing into 
your head. Besides, he went readily enough. 
Why, no chap saw the fun of the thing 
clearer than he did.” 

“Ves, but that was after we, and especially 
you, had been badgering the life out of him. 
Life in the jungle on rice and paddy water is 
preferable to the dance we led him,” said 
Wright, determined to be gloomy. “ And 
I'm ashamed of myself for egging old Hal 
on.” 

“Tt’ll be all right when it’s over,” said 
Wigmore, with an attempt at cheerfulness, 
though he himself began to doubt the entire 
wisdom of the plot. 

Finishing his cocktail, he exclaimed, “ Of 
course, it'll be all right, and this'll be the best 
joke that’s ever been played in Bhamo. I 
shouldn’t mind if I were playing it myself. 
Hal will be the lion of Mandalay when he 
goes down river. But we'll have a roaring 
time when he comes back. Wait till those 
cases come up on the steamer Swedo, the 
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champagne and the burgundy, and the pre- 
served meats and bottled fruits—why, we'll 
have a spread fit for the Viceroy.” 

“That you won't,” said the doleful Wright, 
“for I’ve heard that the things have been 
dumped down at Katha, and—why, you your- 
self said you would send down your Madrasee 
to bring them up. And now the Madrasee 
has gone off with Hal, and the river has sunk 
so precious low that the Swedo gets on a 
sand-bank every two miles, so that I’m 
blessed if we're likely to see those things for 
a month.” 

“The deuce we're 
Wigmore, in dismay. 

Halliwell was forgotten in the general con- 
sternation at the food supply likely to be cut 
short. 

“We'll have to fall back on that German 
storekeeper,” ventured Sugden, “and live 
on sardines and tinned Army rations till 
things come up. But it’s a nuisance.” 

Anyway, Halliwell had disappeared, and 
Sugden and Wigmore and Wright and the 
others waited anxiously three days, four days, 
and five days for news. But there was none. 

The natives could not be openly ques- 
tioned. The conspirators listened for some 
whispers among the 
Burmese that crowd- 
ed round the D.C.’s 
court-house about 
the new Buddha. 

But never a whis- 
per could be heard. 
Not till the sixth 
day. 

On the sixth day 
Wigmore got a note 
from Douglas, the 
Deputy - Commis- 
sioner. 

“T wish you would 
come over and see 
me. A most 
extraordinary 
story has just been 
brought in by a 
man from the 
hills. There’s a 
fat Burman who’s 
come down from 
the upper reaches 
of the river, who 
pretends he is 
suddha. He’s 
quite evidently 
a madman, but 
just the sort of 


not,” ejaculated 
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person to cause trouble among the natives. 
I hear he’s preaching against the English. 
This is in your department—the Military 
Police. What had better be done? Come 
over, and let us stop any rising before it 
gets out of hand.” 

A low whistle escaped from the lips of 
Lieut. Wigmore as he read. 

“Old Hal is playing it stiff,” he said. 
“ There'll be ructions, I’m afraid, when the 
D.C. knows what the game really is. Hal 
will get a wigging from his chiefs, and there’ll 
be no end of arow. Phew!” 

He went over to the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner’s court. 

“ Come in, come in,” shouted Douglas, as 
he saw the figure of the young lieutenant at 
the door. The D.C. was sitting in a cheap 
office chair before a big, square, wooden- 
topped table plentifully besplashed with ink. 
It was a dingy room, bare-boarded. A few 
scale maps were on the wall. 

“This is a curious business,” said Douglas, 
leaning back and lighting a cheroot. He 
was long and thin, and his face was that of a 
man not given to much nonsense. “ You'd 
better hear what the fellow says who came in 
this morning from the hills.” 

The man was called. 
He was a squat-shaped 
little Burman, with a 
chequered /ungee 
wrapped about his 
waist, and he was wear- 
ing a white jacket 
and a tight-fitting 
piece of yellow 
silk twisted about 
hishead. Hedrop- 
ped on his knees, 
native fashion, 
upon entering 
the D.C.’s__ pre- 
sence, and then 
sat on his heels 
all the time he 
was talking with 
Douglas, whom 
he persistently 
called “his lord.” 

* Look here,” 
said the D.C., 
speaking in Bur- 
mese, “I want 
you to tell me 
again about this 
new Buddha of 
yours — tell me 
everything.” 
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The Burman made a cringing motion, as 
though to suggest that his head be chopped 
off if he failed in the truth. 

“Sahib, my lord,” he said, “the Light of 
the Universe has come. In the jungle below 


“1 WANT YOl 


He is clad in 


Ky-han he has appeared. 
raiment of beautiful silks, he is round of 


figure, and has the dignity of a king. He 
declares he is the Buddha, the new teacher.” 

“Well, does he speak Burmese?” asked 
the D.C. 

“Not well; indeed, badly. But he has 
come from the sacred mount of Omi, he 
says, to tell of a new religion. The pongyees 
up to now have all been silent men, 
ignoring the pleasures of life. But the 
new Buddha says there is to be a fresh 
dispensation—that life is to be merry and 
glad. He has told the fonmgyees austerity 
must cease. He has taken possession of the 
Temple of the Sacred Hair, and there he 
lives. And sahib, my lord, he has all the 
food and drink that my lords the English 
have: sparkling water in bottles with golden 
necks, and wonderful foods out of tins. 
Nobody knows where they come from; he 
says he commands them to come merely by 
wishing, and then they come.” 

A groan. escaped Wigmore, and he bit his 
cheroot in two. “That fiend, Halliwell,” he 
muttered, “has diverted those cases of 
champagne from Katha and is living like a 
fighting-cock, while we're near starvation.” 
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The Burman went on: “ The Pleasure of 
Life is what the new Master teaches. He 
says there’s been enough sadness in the 
world ; now there is to be nothing but joy, 
and he is the bringer of it. Every day he 

has feasts. Then in the evening 

there are pws ; all the best dancing- 

girls in the district appear before 

him, and they dance and the 
new Buddha claps his hands 
and gives them to drink of 
the sparkling water out 

of the bottles with golden 
necks, and everybody 

gets very merry.” 

“ He’s a bit of a 
Turk, is this Bud- 
dha, eh?” said 
Douglas, turning 
to Wigmore, who 
was nervously draw- 
ing unmeaning 
lines in ink on the 
D.C.’s table. 

* A bit of a—oh, 
yes, certainly : it is 
odd, isn’t it? But 
there’s — there’s a 
sort of—sort of me- 
thod in his madness, 
don’t you think?” 

Douglas didn’t answer, but turning again 
to the squatting Burman, said: “ How on 
earth did he first appear ; how was he able 
to get people to believe in him ?” 

“Tt was at night. ‘The moon was clear as 
day. We were all lying on our mats enjoy- 
ing the cool and watching a pwé. Suddenly 
down the jungle path there came a strange 
thing. It was like a mass of silver light, 
giving off fumes. When in shadow it glowed 
mysteriously; but in the moonlight it 
deadened almost to extinction. It was 
shouting, ‘I am the Buddha; I am the 
Buddha.’ We had all been laughing and 
merry-making, and the dancing-girls were 
very charming. But it all stopped in an 
instant when this figure appeared. The 
voice was so strange, not like a Burman’s at 
all, and the night had something mysterious 
about it, that we were all startled and 
affrighted. We all fell on our faces before 
the apparition, thinking the great hour had 
come. When I looked up, there was the 
wonderful thing standing among us, with 
curious smoke, like moonlight rays, coming 
from it. He—it spoke in a kind voice, and 
told us he was the Buddha, and that true 
happiness lay, not in subjection of the spirits, 
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but in every person being natural, doing just 
what he wanted to ; that there was to be no 
more restraint in the world. The pongyees, 
priests, at the temple didn’t know what to 
say. He talked to them just as though he 
were a god. He said they were to remain 
pongyees, but their life must be altered: they 
were to go in for enjoyment, they were to be 
the directors of the feasts, they were each to 
be married.” 

Douglas had been sitting with tight features, 
listening to the extraordinary story. But 
when the narrator, without a ruffle on his 
countenance, said that Buddhist priests were 
to be married, this was too much for even 
his cold officialism. 

He broke out with a cracked, uneven 
laugh that made Wigmore look up sharply. 
For Wigmore was very uncomfortable. He 
was glad to hear the laugh. He had a sort 


of idea that yesterday he would have laughed 
Buddhist priests marrying! It 


inordinately. 
was ridiculous. 
“And Buddha the Second,” said the D.C. 
to the Burman, “I suppose he’s going to 
marry?” There was a suggestion of mirth 
in the question, and certainly the grey eyes 
of Douglas twinkled. 
“My lord, yes; at the birth of the new 
moon he takes to wife Mah Nay Tohn.” 
“Ah! Miss Sunshine!” said the Deputy- 
Commissioner, translating the name _ into 
English. ‘“ And what do the people in your 
district think of it all?” 
“My lord, everybody knows this is the 
new Buddha. He sits in state 
in the temple, and worship- 
offerings are brought to him 
from all the country round : 
gold from over the frontier ; 
jade—oh, such lovely jade 
and amber and rubies from 
the Shan hills.” 
“Well, Ill be 
suddenly _ interrupted 
more, with a_ stare 
prise. 
“Eh?” said the D.C. 
“T say it’s mighty curious.” 
“Tt is curious.” 
When the Burman had 
made his salaams and de- 
parted, Douglas trifled with a 
lead pencil. He knit his brows, 
and then glancing sideways at 
the young lieutenant of the 
Military Police, said, nonchalantly, “I sup- 
pose you don’t know anything about this ?” 
Wigmore had never felt so ill at ease in 


hanged,” 
Wig- 
of sur- 
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his life. He’d better make a clean breast of 
the whole thing ! 

“ Well—that is, well, I think some joke is 
being played.” 

“ That’s just what I think,” said Douglas, 
who was quite astute enough to see that the 
capering of the amateur Buddha was not 
the conduct of an irresponsible lunatic. 
“ He’s no fool, whoever he is,” he said. 

“No, he’s no fool,” agreed Wigmore. He 
wanted to blurt straight out what was in 
his mind, but somehow the words hung 
back. 

“Now, that moonshiny smoke the Burman 
talked about was phosphorescence. That’s 
plain enough. And that sparkling water in 
bottles with the golden necks was cham- 
pagne. I’ve an intuition it was champagne. 
Then, directing that the fongyees should 
marry—that’s a master-stroke! There’s a 
farce on somewhere. I’ve half an idea it’s a 
scheme of some of those roguish subalterns 
down at Mandalay.” 

“You think it’s—it’s a European, then?” 
asked Wigmore, surprised at the D.C.’s easy 
penetration of the plot. 

“ Oh, I know Burmese tricks, and I know 
British tricks. Now, that’s a British trick. 
But it may cause bother, and I’ve a good 
mind to arrest— 

“Well, I was going to tell you,” Wig- 
more urged himself to say. “I think it’s only 
well you shouldn’t be-—that is, that it’s not 
right you should be—-as D.C. you should 
know everything and not be kept in the 


“AS D.C. YOU SHOULD KNOW EVERYTHING,” 
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dark. You see that Sugden and —and I, 


and Halliwell x 
Then he told the Deputy-Commissioner 
the whole yarn. Iv 


It is not improbable the D.C. really enjoyed 
the joke. But he was an official, and he had 
sufficient appreciation of his official dignity 
not to parade his enjoyment. 

“It had better be stopped at once,” was 
the curt way he gave his decision. 

Wigmore and Sugden were deputed to 
hurry off to the masquerading Forests 
officer, and stop his fooling. For the mo- 
ment, at any rate, appearances had to be 
kept up that the new Buddha was a dan- 
gerous impostor. So Wigmore went because 
he was Lieutenant of the Military Police, 
and Sugden went because it was known he 
could talk all the strange tongues from Tibet 
to Siam. 

Certainly they were loth to go. Their 
great joke was about to end in a fizzle. 
Besides, the laugh was against them. Halli- 
well would always have the telling of the 
story. And it isn’t pleasant to twist un- 
comfortably in a chair while another man 
is telling a yarn against you. 

The rains were still holding off. Upper 
Burma was quivering with the heat, and the 
swampy jungles oozed stifling and sickly 
odours. The little mounds were parched 
dun. The tall, sword-like jungle grass 
withered and split and drooped from lack 
of sap. The ground caked and foot-wide 
gaps yawned. The tremendous heat made all 
distant objects seem to shake as though 
reflected in a quivering mirror. 

Wigmore swore. 

Sugden swore also. 

They were upon a pair of rough, shaggy 
nags. 

“ Anyway,” said the interpreter to the 
D.C., “if old Hal, the ruffian, hasn’t finished 
all the champagne, I’m going to crack a 
couple of bottles to my own cheek. Why 
the hangment didn’t the D.C. get a note 
sent up to Halliwell instead of us trapesing 
off goodness knows where ?” 

“ A sort of punishment, I reckon,” ventured 
Wigmore. 

“Punishment be hanged. 
hot ?” 

The ponies plunged and stumbled over the 
uneven ground. And at every plunge and 
every stumble the two men groaned. Occa- 
sionally they cursed. 

Suddenly the sharp thud of a tabor was 
heard. ‘They swung along the narrow path 


Lord, isn’t it 
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that cut through the forest, and ropes of 
giant creepers swayed above them, and once 
or twice nearly unhorsed them. Presently 
shrill pipes joined with the clatter of the 
tabor ; and then came gusts of song, the 
clapping of hands, and tinkling laughter. 

Bursting through the foliage the two men 
drew rein. For the sight was a strange one. 
The village was farther up the valley, but 
here was the temple, a wide building, with 
broad, shadowy eaves, the balustrades curved 
grotesquely and painted red. ‘Two writhing 
monsters with long fangs glared by the 
entrance. ‘The pagoda was five-storied, each 
story lapping over the other like a pile of 
ornamented silk hats. A hundred little bells 
jangled. 

On the ground in front sat a merry throng 
of Burmese. Their mats were spread, and 
they were making holiday. The men’s 
gorgeous /un-gees, or skirts, were a blaze of 
colour, and above their brown faces, encir- 
cling their heads, were even more gorgeous 
handkerchiefs. The girls were as merry and 
as frolicsome as Burmese girls always are. 
Their little skirts were tied tight about their 
hips, but their green and yellow and purple 
waistcoats were loose, and their little under- 
vests were of dazzling whiteness. Jade beads 
entwined their necks, and gold bangles 
clattered on their wrists. The hair of every 
girl was greasy and glossy, and in the folds 
was always a bright-tinted flower. Every- 
body smoked cheroots—-big, cumbersome 
things, much like a maize cob before being 
stripped of its leaves. 

A pwé was in progress. <A fzwé is a native 
entertainment, generally of dancing. A score 
of long, slim Burmese girls, graceful limbed, 
were slowly gyrating through the intricacies 
of a posture dance. Their attire was gaudy, 
even fantastic, and every figure swung at the 
beat of the tabor and in unison to the 
piercing squeal of the pipes. 

A double row of priests, shaven-headed, 
with yellow robes about their shoulders, 
squatted on either side of the dancers. 

It was a picturesque scene. The quaint, 
carved temple with the writhing dragons, the 
smooth gliding dancers, butterfly clad, the 
dun-vestured and tonsured fongyees, the 
sprawling throng of holiday-making Burmese, 
and behind, the tall thick jungle: that was 
the sight that struck the two Britishers at 
first glance. 

“Tl be jiggered!” said Wigmore, deter- 
minedly. 

“ And I!” added Sugden. 

“Look at him ; look at the old reprobate. 











AN AMATEUR BUDDHA 


Well, if that doesn’t lick cock-fighting, may I 
never see Rangoon again.” 

Beneath the darkened eave of the temple 
sat Halliwell. There was no doubt it was 
Halliwell, despite he had stained his face till 





“WELL, IF THAT DOESN'T LICK COCK-FIGHTING.” 


he was like a mulatto. A green scarf was 
round his head ; a loose, green silk jacket, 
gold-embroidered, hung upon his shoulder. 
His /um-gee was the variegated hue of a 
Neapolitan ice-cream. 

“ And that’s Miss Sunshine, is it ?” Sugden 
said, in a sort of half-whisper. “ Well, Halli- 
well has got taste ; yes, he’s got taste ; more 
taste than I thought a bald-headed old sinner 
like him ever could have.” 

By Halliwell’s side was sitting a pleasant- 
featured little Burmese lass, daintily dressed 
and with smiling eyes, which she frequently 
raised towards the flabby face of the English 
impostor. 

Wigmore turned in his saddle to Sugden. 
“Tm going to smash the whole show 
up right away,” he exclaimed. “Come 
on!” 

He dug his spurs into the pony. With a 
bound it dashed right among the merry- 
makers. Podgy Burmese rolled on the 
ground, and all the Mah-me’s and Mah-To’s 
and other maidens screamed. The priests 
jumped to their feet. One dashed into the 
temple and belaboured a gong. 


For two minutes there was scampering ~ 


confusion. <A grin broke from the lips of 

the amateur Buddha, and began to crawl 

up both cheeks. But he put his hand on 
Vol, xviii,—40 
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the long, neat arm of the affrighted girl by 
his side, and whispered to her. 

The two ponies, a little frisky from the 
din that was going on, were restless. 

Halliwell rose with mock dignity. 

“What the 
dickens brings you 
chaps?” he bawl- 
ed, pompously, in 
English, as though 
he were saying, 
“ Begone, ye ac- 
cursed of the 
earth!” 

“It’s all up,” 
yelled Wigmore 
back, trying with 
difficulty to keep 
his pony still. 
“ The D.C. knows 
all about this busi- 
ness; he’s in a 
brute of a rage, 
and is going to 
report it to Ran- 
goon if it’s not 
stopped at once.” 

Halliwell kept 
up his defiant atti- 
tude, but he said, ‘‘ Not one of them knowsa 
word of English, so it’s all right. My Bur- 
mese is a bit shaky; but I explained, as I 
had just come from Heaven, I hadn’t got 
quite accustomed to the language of mortals. 
However, I’ve got on all right—oh, indeed, 
I’ve got on splendidly.” 

“You look it,” roared Wigmore. “Con- 
found this pony! Do, for goodness sake, 
tell that old fellow to stop banging the gong.” 

The Burmese, seeing their new Buddha 
was boldly speaking to the strangers in their 
own tongue, began cautiously to crawl back. 

Halliwell addressed them in Burmese, a 
little haltingly, it is true, but he made him- 
self understood. “My people,” he said, 
“these two lords are strangers from over the 
ocean. Already the wonders I have achieved 
are known the wide world over. These lords 
are deputed by their king to bring me his 
gracious request that I go to his land and 
teach his people the new joys. For lama 
great god, and when I come back to this 
land of the beautiful, then in the full moon 
will I be wedded to Miss Sunshine here, and 
I will bring with me many of the mysteries in 
tin boxes I have already shown you, and many 
of the bottles of the sparkling water that 
makes even a fongyee laugh.” 

Sugden was laughing at that moment. 
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For Sugden knew Burmese as the natives 
knew it, and he found Halliwell’s splutterings 
amusing. 

“To-night,” Halliwell struggled on, “when 
the sun sinks and all is dark, then will I put 
on my robe of light, and to-morrow I will 
be with the people of these two lords. But 


let us show them courtesy, the courtesy of 
Let the fzé continue.” 


Burma. 
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Miss 


They had a merry a/fresco meal. 
Sunshine blushed and laughed. 

When, however, Sugden began to pay her 
compliments in Burmese, the amateur 
Buddha became jealous. 

The native musicians tootled and banged 
and sang, the girls danced and swayed their 
symmetrical figures, laughter once more 
filled the air, and the puffing of whacking big 

cheroots was greater 
than before. 
That night three 
strange figures crawled 
through the jungle. 
They all sat unsteadily 
on their ponies, and 
one figure gave off 
gusts of blue smoke 
and smelt nastily of 
sulphur. 
Perhaps it was 
three in the morning 
when Mrs. Doug- 
las, the wife of 
the Deputy-Com- 
missioner, was 
awakened by a 
noise outside the 


bungalow. 
She peeped out 
carefully. 
“T know it—I 
“THE LIEUTENANT OF THE MILITARY . hic know it 


POLICE AND 


THE D.C 





Sugden and Wigmore got off their ponies 
and climbed up the steps and sat down by 
the side of the amateur Buddha. Miss 
Sunshine was shy. 

Halliwell clapped his hands. The dancing 
recommenced. Then the wily Madrasee 


once more crawled out from the shadow of 


the far inner temple. And he carried a bottle 
with a golden neck in each hand. 

Pop! 

The lieutenant of the Military Police and 
the interpreter to the D.C. drank long and 
slowly, and then they drew long breaths. 

“ Well, Halliwell, you’ve been going it,” 
said Wigmore. 

“ Have some of this paté de fois gras,” said 
the amateur Buddha. 

“ You thief!” exclaimed Sugden. 





THE INTERPRETER TO 


DRANK LONG AND SILOWLY.” better’n 


Itsh : 


** Shipsh me somewheres easht of Sue—k, 
Where a mansh can raise a—a thirsh, 

Wheresh there ain’t—ain’t no ten commandmen—k, 
An’ the besh is like the wush.” 


you. 


“Why,” said Mrs. Douglas, softly to the 
D.C., “I believe that’s Mr. Halliwell down 


there. And—and I really do think he’s 
drunk. He’s been out in the jungle, hasn't 
he?” 


“Ves,” grunted the D.C., from the bed- 
clothes. 

The three men staggered through the 
moonlight. 

“ Out hi /” they shouted. 

‘The Madrasee slipped out like a cat. 

“ Whisky-loa and soda-/oa and ge/di (hurry 
up).” 


“ Yes, sahibs ! ” 




















isthe 
total 
dura- 
tion of a water polo 
match. Short 
though the allotted 
time may seem, the 
excitement is fast 
and furious, and so 
is the swimming. 
The Cygnus 
Swimming Club of 
Tunbridge Wells, 
captained by Mr. 
W. Tyrrell Biggs, 
who also acts as 
hon. secretary, owns 
one of the finest 
open-air baths in 
the kingdom, and 
it was through the 
kindness of Mr. 
Biggs and the 
other members of 
the Cygnus team 
that we were en- 
abled to obtain the 














EVEN minutes each way, or 


minutes’ interval at half-time, 


Water Polo. 


By ALBERT H. BROADWELL. 





“ LINING UP.” 


Photos. specially taken by A. J. Johnson. 


wonderful snap-shots repro- 
duced herewith —a_ series 
which gives an excellent idea 
of the game wherever played, 
as the rules of different clubs 
do not differ materially. 

The members of the 
“Cygnus,” according to rules, 
number seven ; we reproduce 
a group of the team, with Mr. 
Biggs in the centre. 

‘Lhe game as a whole is not 
unlike a football match. The 
“kicking” is done with the 
fist, and speed in swim- 
ming is essential. The goal- 
posts are roft. apart, the 
cross - bar being about 3ft. 
above the water. There are 
a referee, who stands on shore 
midway between the goals, 
and two goal-scorers, who 


stand one at each end of the “field.” In 
fourteen minutes with three the picture below the players are shown in 
the act of “lining up” preparatory to a start. 
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Look at the picture entitled “Go,” and by obtaining the ball first. It may be seen 
here you have one of the most important floating between the first and second 
moves in the game. The snap-shot was man on the left-hand side of the picture. 
taken a few seconds after the referee had The following illustration shows that it 
thrown the ball into the centre of the has been reached, and is being “dribbled” 
field, shouting “ Go.” It shows the whole towards the opponents’ goal. 


“ NEARING THE GOAL.” 


of one side and two of the opposing side In “ Nearing the Goal” the head of the ever- 
nearing the ball at top speed. watchful goal-keeper can be seen, photo- 

Who will reach it first? The tension is graphed as it was bobbing up and down like 
great—for an advantage may readily be gained a cork between the goal-posts. Will a 
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cannot afford to, 
lose sight of the 
ball for a moment } 
a hit—whizz—and 
up goes the ball— 
bang — and it is 
parried with won- 
derful accuracy 
right over the 
heads of the com- 
batants towards 
the middle of the 
“field”; there - it 
is caught again 
and brought back ; 
whizz again and, 
hurrah! the parry 
comes too. late; 
the goal - keeper’s 
“ THE GOAL-KEEPER IS WELL OUT OF THE WATER.” arm has failed 
him, it falls back 
dexterous blow send the ball flying through as though ashamed of itself, and a goal 
his posts, or will he be able to parry in time? is scored. 
The next picture shows that he need not fear ; We would call special attention to this 
the ball is being “dribbled” over to the other particular illustration: the ball can be seen 
side, and then has reached the opposing goal, actually flying through the goal-posts —a 
where the fight is of a most exciting nature. piece of snap-shotting which does consider- 
The goal-keeper is well out of the water; he able credit to the man with the camera. 
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“Goat!” 
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It may not be uninteresting to quote here 
one or two of the more important rules of 
the game. For 
instance, as re- 
gards___ starting, 
we note that 
very specified 
arrangements are 
forthcoming, 


namely; “ The 
players. shall 
enter the water 


and place them- 
selves in a line 
with their re- 
spective goals. 
The referee shall 
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been scored, the time from the scoring of 
the goal to the re-starting of the game, or 
time occupied 
by disputes or 
fouls, shall not 
be reckoned as 
in the time of 
play,” which ex- 
cellent provision 
therefore insures 


a full fourteen 
minutes’ play. 
Now let us 
return to the 
match :— 


“ Half-time” 
says the referee’s 


stand in a line whistle. Our 
with the centre heroes may 
of the course, rycen rest for three 
and having minutes if they 
ascertained that the captains are ready, choose ; they are eager for a fresh start, how- 


shall give the word ‘go,’ and immediately 
throw the ball into the water at the 
centre. A goal shall not be scored after 
starting or re-starting until a ball has 
been handled by an opposing player or 


by a player on the same side, who shall 
goal at- 


be within half distance of the 
















tacked ; the ball 
must be handled 
by more than 
one player before 
a goal can be 
scored.” As will 
be perceived 
from the above, 
the rules in water 
polo are as stringent as 
or cricket. 


those in football 


Furthermore, “when a goal has 


MORE 


ever, and we witness some exciting scrimmages. 
Look at the three pretty snap-shots taken 
whilst the fight for the coveted possession of 
the ball was strongest. It is almost im- 
possible to follow the bobbing thing as it is 
submerged, caught, snatched away, and sub- 
merged again. But the camera’s eye is 
quicker than the 
spectator’s; it gives 
undeniable _ proof 
of excitement and 
hard work. 

The _ illustration 
on the next page 
shows a_ splendid 
“pass” from one 
player to another of 
his own side in the 
distance. Here 


SCRIMMAGES. 


again the ball is caught by the camera 
in mid-air not more than a second after it 














had left the fist which has sent it on its 
errand of victory. 

It may here be added that the ball is an 
ordinary “ Association” ball. The rule 
says: “ The ball should be waterproof, with 
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are the boundary posts; they are used to 
mark the half-way line and also the penalty 
lines on the sides of the field. 

“Should a player send the ball out of the 
field of play at either side, it shall be thrown 





A “ pass.” 


no strapped seams outside, and no grease or 
other objectionable substance on the sur- 
face”; while another interesting rule says: 
“In baths, no grease, oil, or other objec- 
tionable substance shall be rubbed on the 
body.” 

In the picture entitled “A Long Throw 





in any direction from where it went out 
by one of the opposing side, and shall be 
considered a free throw,” says the “Out 
of Play” rule, and there is no doubt 
that this provision is a very useful one ; 
the field of play being necessarily some- 
what limited, the case of the ball getting 





‘a LONG THROW FROM A SCRIMMAGE.” 


’ 


from a Scrimmage” the right arm of the 
player in the centre may be distinctly seen 
fully stretched out after the blow. The posts, 
which are shown standing out of the water, 


outside the proper boundaries becomes a 
somewhat frequent occurrence. 

The illustration on the next page, justly 
entitled “A Grand Throw,” gives an excellent 
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“A GRAND THROW,” 


idea of the whole bath, and, consequently, of 
the “field of play” also. The throw, which is a 
magnificent one, was, however, of no avail. 
In the photograph the ball is shown in mid- 
air in the act of passing over the goal-posts 
of the opposing side, and as the rule says that 
“4 goal shall be scored by the entire ball 
passing beyond the goal-posts and under 
the cross- bar,” - 
this pretty piece 
of work is use- 
less, save for the 
wild enthusiasm 
and applause of 
the excited spec- 
tators. 

We now come 
to an amusing 
little picture 
which illustrates 
a “foul.” The 
playfulness 


and good humour of the combatants were 
shown repeatedly throughout the match. 
We cannot say that we have ever seen the 
slightest inclination to roughness or ill-feeling, 
though the little episode shown here is not of 
the mildest kind imaginable. There are really 
two players at work here, but, alas! one of them 
has to be kept out of harm’s way until the ball 
is rescued by a 
third man, com- 
ing on at full 
speed, but not 
shown in the pic- 
ture. Thesuccess- 
ful party seems 
highly amused at 
his exploit; a 
happy smile indi- 
cates his feelings. 
Does the other 
man smile too? 
We doubt it. 


“rout!” 





Hilda 


Wade. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


VII.—THE EPISODE OF- THE STONE THAT 


ILDA took me back with her 
to the embryo farm where she 
had pitched her tent for the 

i, moment : a rough, wild place: 
) it lay close to the main road 

from Salisbury to Chimoio. 

Setting aside the inevitable rawness and 

newness of all things Rhodesian, however, 
the situation itself was not wholly un- 
picturesque. A ramping rock or tor of 
granite, which I should judge at a rough 
guess to extend to an acre in size, sprang 
abruptly from the brown grass of the upland 
plain. It rose like a huge boulder. Its 
summit was crowned by the covered grave of 
some old Kaffir chief—a rude cairn of big 
stones under a thatched awning. At the 
foot of this jagged and cleft rock the farm- 
house nestled — four square walls of 
wattle-and-daub, sheltered by its mass 
from the sweeping winds of the South 
African plateau. A stream brought 
water from a spring close by: in front 
of the house—rare sight in that thirsty 
land—spread a garden of flowers. It 
was an oasis in the desert. But the 
desert itself stretched grimly all round: 
I could never quite decide how far 
the oasis was caused by the water from 
the spring, and how far by Hilda’s 
presence. 

“Then you tive here?” I cried, 
gazing round — my voice, I suppose, 
betraying my latent sense of the un- 
worthiness of the position. 

“For the present,” Hilda answered, 
smiling. “ You know, Hubert, I have no 
abiding city anywhere, till my Purpose is 
fulfilled. I came here because Rhodesia 
seemed the furthest spot of earth where 
a white woman just now could safely 
penetrate—in order to get away from 
you and Sebastian.” 

“That is an unkind conjunction !’ 
I exclaimed, reddening. 

“But I mean it,” she answered, with 
a wayward little nod. “I wanted 
breathing-space to form fresh plans. I 
wanted to get clear away for a time 
from all who knew me. And this 

Vol. xviii.—41. 
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LOOKED ABOUT IT. 


promised best. But nowadays, really, 
one is never safe from intrusion anywhere.” 

“You are cruel, Hilda!” 

“Oh, no. You deserve it. I asked you 
not to come—and you came in spite of 
me. I have treated you very nicely under 
the circumstances, I think. I have behaved 
like an angel. The question is now, what 
ought I to do next? You have upset my 
plans so.” 

“Upset your plans? How?” 

“ Dear Hubert”—she turned to me with 
an indulgent smile—“ for a clever man, you 
are really foo foolish! Can’t you see that 
you have betrayed my whereabouts to 
Sebastian? J crept away secretly, like a 
thief in the night, giving no name or place ; 
and, having the world to ransack, he might 


“1 ASKED YOU NOT TO COME, AND YOU CAME IN SPITE OF ME.” 
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have found it hard to track me ; for 4e had 
not your clue of the Basingstoke letter—nor 
your reason for seeking me. But now that 
you have followed me openly, with your 
name blazoned forth in the company’s 
passenger-lists, and your traces left plain in 
hotels and stages across the map of South 
Africa—why, the spoor is easy. If Sebastian 
cares to find us, he can follow the scent all 
through without trouble.” 

“T never thought of that!” I 
aghast. 

She was forbearance itself. 
you would never think of it. You are a man, 
you see. I counted that in. I was afraid 
from the first you would wreck all by follow- 
ing me.” 

I was mutely penitent. 
forgive me, Hilda!” 

Her eyes beamed tenderness. 
all, is to forgive all,” she answered. “I have 
to remind you of that so often! How can 
I help forgiving, when I know wy you came 
—what spur it was that drove you? But it 
is the future we have to think of now, not 
the past. And I must wait and reflect. I 


cried, 


“No, I knew 


“And yet, you 


“ To know 


have zo plan just at present.” 
“What are you doing at this farm?” I 
gazed round at it, dissatisfied. 


“T board here,” Hilda answered, amused 
at my crestfallen face. ‘ But, of course, I 
cannot.be idle ; so I have found work to do. 
I ride out on my bicycle to two or three 
isolated houses about, and give lessons to 
children in this desolate place, who would 
otherwise grow up ignorant. It fills my time, 
and supplies me with something besides 
myself to think about.” 

“And what am J to do?” I cried, 
oppressed with a sudden sense of helpless- 
ness. 

She laughed at me outright. “And is 
this the first moment that that difficulty has 
occurred to you ?” she asked, gaily. “ You 
have hurried all the way from London to 
Rhodesia without the slightest idea of what 
you mean to do now you have got there ?” 

I laughed at myself in turn. “Upon my 
word, Hilda,” I cried, “ I set out to find you. 
Beyond the desire to find you, I had no plan 
in my head. That was an end in itself. My 
thoughts went no further.” 

She gazed at me half saucily. “Then 
don’t you think, sir, the best thing you can 
do, now you Aave found me, is—to turn back 
and go home again ?” 

“T am a man,” I said, promptly, taking a 
firm stand. “And you are a judge of 
character. If you really mean to tell me you 
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think ¢ha? likely—well, I shall have a lower 
opinion of your insight into men than I have 
been accustomed to harbour.” 

Her smile was not wholly without a touch 
of triumph. 

“In that case,” she went on, “I suppose 
the only alternative is for you to remain 
here.” 

“That would appear to be logic,” I replied. 
“ But what can I do? Set up in practice ?” 

“T don’t see much opening,” she answered. 
“If you ask my advice, I should say there is 
only one thing to be done in Rhodesia just 
now—turn farmer.” 

“Tt és done,” I answered, with my usual 
impetuosity. “Since you say the word, I am 
a farmer already. I feel an interest in oats 
that is simply absorbing. What steps ought 
I to take first in my present condition ? ” 

She looked at me, all brown with the dust: 
of my long ride. “I would suggest,” she 
seid, slowly, “a good wash, and some 
dinner.” 

“ Hilda,” I cried, surveying my boots, or 
what was visible of them, “that is read/y 
clever of you. A wash and some dinner! 
So practical, so timely! The very thing! 
I will see to it.” 

Before night fell I had arranged every- 
thing. I was to buy the next farm from the 
owner of the one where Hilda lodged : I was 
also to learn the rudiments of South African 
agriculture from him fora valuable considera- 
tion : and I was to lodge in his house while 
my own was building. He gave me his views 
on the cultivation of oats. He gave them at 
some length—more length than perspicuity. 
I knew nothing about oats, save that they 
were employed in the manufacture of porridge 
—which I detest: but I was to be near 
Hilda once more, and I was prepared to 
undertake the superintendence of the oat 
from its birth to its reaping, if only I might 
be allowed to live so close to Hilda. 

The farmer and his wife were Boers, but 
they spoke English. Mr. Jan Willem Klaas 
himself was a fine specimen of the breed— 
tall, erect, broad-shouldered, and genial. 
Mrs. Klaas, his wife, was mainly suggestive, 
in mind and person, of suet-pudding. There 
was one prattling little girl of three years old, 
by name Sannie, a most engaging child ; and 
also a chubby baby. 

“You are betrothed, of course?” Mrs. 
Klaas said to Hilda before me, with the 
curious tactlessness of her race, when we 
made our first arrangement. 

Hilda’s face flushed. “No; we are 
nothing to one another,” she answered— 





HILDA 


which was only true formally. “ Dr. Cum- 


berledge had a post at the same hospital in 
London where I was a nurse ; and he thought 
he would like to try Rhodesia. That is all.” 


“HE GAVE ME HIS VIEWS ON THE CULTIVATION OF OATS.” 


Mrs. KJaas gazed from one to other of us 
suspiciously. “You English are strange!” 
she answered, with a complacent little shrug. 
“But there—from Europe! Your ways, we 
know, are different.” 

Hilda did not attempt to explain. It 
would have been impossible to make the 
good soul understand. Her horizon was so 
simple. She was a harmless housewife, given 
mostly to dyspepsia and the care of her 
little ones. Hilda had won her heart by 
unfeigned admiration for the chubby baby. 
To a mother that covers a multitude of 
eccentricities, such as one expects to find in 
incomprehensible English. Mrs. Klaas put 
up with me because she liked Hilda. 

We spent some months together on Klaas’s 
farm. It was a dreary place, save for Hilda. 
The bare daub-and-wattle walls ; the clumps 
of misshapen and dusty prickly-pears that 
girt round the thatched huts of the Kaffir 
workpeople ; the stone-penned sheep-kraals 
and the corrugated iron roof of the bald 
stable for the waggon-oxen—all was as crude 
and ugly as a new country can make things. 
It seemed to me a desecration that Hilda 
should live in such an unfinished land— 
Hilda whom I imagined as moving by 
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nature through broad English parks, with 
Elizabethan cottages and immemorial oaks— 
Hilda whose proper atmosphere seemed to 
be one of coffee-coloured laces, ivy-clad 
abbeys, lichen -incrusted walls, all that is 
beautiful and gracious in time - honoured 
civilizations. 

Nevertheless, we lived 
on there in a meaningless 
sort of way —I hardly 
knew why. To me it was 
a puzzle. When I asked 
Hilda, she shook her head 
with her sibylline air and 
answered, confidently, 
“You do not understand 
Sebastian as well as I do. 
We have to wait for Azm. 
The next move is his. Till 
he plays his piece, I cannot 
tell how I may have to 
checkmate him.” 

So we waited for Sebas- 
tian to advance a pawn. 
Meanwhile, I toyed with 
South African farming— 
not very successfully, I 
must admit. Nature did 
not design me for growing 
oats. I am no judge of 
oxen, and my views on 
the feeding of Kaffir sheep raised broad 
smiles on the black faces of my Mashona 
labourers. 

I still lodged at Tant Mettie’s, as every- 
body called Mrs. Klaas: she was courtesy 
aunt to the community at large, while Oom 
Jan Willem was its courtesy uncle. They 
were simple homely folk, who lived up to 
their religious principles on an unvaried diet 
of stewed ox-beef and bread: they suffered 
much from chronic dyspepsia, due in part at 
least, no doubt, to the monotony of their 
food, their life, their interests. One could 
hardly believe one was still in the nineteenth 
century: these people had the calm, the 
local seclusion of the prehistoric epoch. 
For them, Europe did not exist: they knew 
it merely as a place where settlers came from. 
What the Czar intended, what the Kaiser 
designed, never disturbed their rest. A sick 
Ox, a rattling tile on the roof, meant more to 
their lives than war in Europe. The one 
break in the sameness of their daily routine 
was family prayers: the one weekly event, 
going to church at Salisbury. Still, they had 
a single enthusiasm. Like everybody else 
for fifty miles around, they believed profoundly 
in “the future of Rhodesia.” When I gazed 
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about me at the raw new land—the weary 
flat of red soil and brown grasses—I felt at 
least that, with a present like that, it had need 
of a future. 

I am not by disposition a pioneer: I 
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them to me, please, when Tant Mettie isn’t 
looking.” His nod was all mystery. 

“You may rely on my discretion,” I re- 
plied, throwing the time-honoured prejudices 
of the profession to the winds, and well 
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** 1 GAZED ABOUT ME AT THE RAW NEW LAND.” 


belong instinctively to the old civilizations. 
In the midst of rudimentary towns and 
incipient fields, I yearn for grey houses, a 
Norman church, an English thatched cottage. 

However, for Hilda’s sake I braved it out, 
and continued to learn the A B C of agricul- 
ture on an unmade farm with great assiduity 
from Oom Jan Willem. 

We had been stopping some months at 
Klaas’s together when business compelled 
me one day to ride into Salisbury. I had 
ordered some goods for my farm from 
England, which had at last arrived. I had 
now to arrange for their conveyance from 
the town to my plot of land—a portentous 
matter, Just as I was on the point of 
leaving Klaas’s, and was tightening the saddle- 
girth on my sturdy little pony, Oom Jan 
Willem himself sidled up to me with a 
mysterious air, his broad face all wrinkled 
with anticipatory pleasure. He placed a 
sixpence in my palm, glancing about him 
on every side as he did so, like a con- 
spirator. 

“What am I to buy with it?” I asked, 
much puzzled, and suspecting tobacco. 
Tant Mettie declared he smoked too much 
for a church elder. 

He put his finger to his lips, nodded, and 
peered round. “Lollipops for Sannie,” he 
whispered low, at last, with a guilty smile. 
“* But””—he glanced about him again—“ give 


pleased to aid and abet the simple-minded 
soul in his nefarious designs against little 
Sannie’s digestive apparatus. 

He patted me on the back. “ Peppermint 
lollipops, mind!” he went on in the same 
solemn undertone. ‘“Sannie likes them best 
peppermint.” 

I put my foot in the stirrup, and vaulted 
into my saddle. “They shall not be for- 
gotten,” I answered, with a quiet smile at 
this pretty little evidence of fatherly feeling. 

I rode off. It was early morning, before 
the heat of the day began. Hilda accom- 
panied me part of the way on her bicycle. 
She was going to the other young farm, some 
eight miles off, across the red-brown plateau, 
where she gave lessons daily to the ten-year- 
old daughter of an English settler. It was a 
labour of love, for settlers in Rhodesia 
cannot afford to pay for what are beautifully 
described as “finishing governesses” ; but 
Hilda was of the sort who cannot eat the 
bread of idleness. She had to justify herself 
to her kind by finding some work to do 
which should vindicate her existence. 

I parted from her at a point on the 
monotonous plain where one rubbly road 
branched off from another. Then I jogged 
on in the full morning sun over that scorch- 
ing plain of loose red sand all the way to 
Salisbury. Not a green leaf or a fresh flower 
anywhere. The eye ached at the hot glare 
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of the reflected sunlight from the sandy 
level. 

My business detained me most of the day 
in the half-built town, with its flaunting 
stores and its rough new offices; it was not 
till towards afternoon that I could get away 
again on my sorrel, across the blazing plain 
once more to Klaas’s. 

I moved on over the plateau at an easy 
trot, full of thoughts of Hilda. What could 
be the step she expected Sebastian to take 
next? She did not know, herself, she had 
told me: there, her faculty failed her. But 
some step he wou/d take: and till he took it, 
she must rest and be watchful. 

I passed the great tree that stands up like 
an obelisk in the midst of the plain beyond 
the deserted Matabele village. I passed the 
low clumps of dry karroo-bushes by the 
rocky kopje. I passed the turning of the 
rubbly roads where I had parted from Hilda. 
At last I reached the long, rolling ridge 
which looks down upon Klaas’s, and could 
see in the slant sunlight the mud farmhouse 
and the corrugated iron roof where the oxen 
were stabled. 

The place looked more deserted, more 
dead-alive than ever. Not a black boy 
moved in it. Even the cattle and Kaffir 
But, 


sheep were nowhere to be seen... . 
then, it was always quiet: and perhaps I 
noticed the obtrusive air of solitude and 
sleepiness even more 


than usual, because 
I had just returned 
from Salisbury. All 
things are compara- 
tive. After the lost 
loneliness of Klaas’s 
farm, even brand-new 
Salisbury seemed 
busy and bustling. 

I hurried on, ill at 
ease. But Tant 
Mettie would, doubt- 
less, have a cup of 
tea ready for me 
as soon as I arrived, 
and Hilda would be 
waiting at the gate 
to welcome me. 

I reached the 
stone inclosure and 
passed up through 
the flower - garden. 
To my great sur- 
prise, Hilda was 
not there. As a 
rule, she came to 
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meet me with her sunny smile. But perhaps 
she was tired, or the sun on the road 
might have given her a headache. I dis- 
mounted from my mare, and called one of 
the Kaffir boys to take her to the stable. 
Nobody answered. . . . I called again. Still 
silence. . . . I tied her up to the post, and 
strode over to the door, astonished at the 
solitude. I began to feel there was some- 
thing weird and uncanny about this home- 
coming. Never before had I known Klaas’s 
so entirely deserted. 

I lifted the latch and opened the door. 
It gave access at once to the single plain 
living-room. ‘There, all was huddled. For 
a moment my eyes hardly took in the truth. 
There are sights so sickening that the brain 
at the first.shock wholly fails to realize them. 

On the stone slab floor of the low living- 
room Tant Mettie lay dead. Her body was 
pierced through by innumerable thrusts, 
which I somehow instinctively recognised as 
assegai wounds. By her side lay Sannie, the 
little prattling girl of three, my constant play- 
mate, whom I had instructed in cat’s cradle 
and taught the tales of Cinderella and Red 
Riding Hood. My hand grasped the lolli- 
pops in my pocket convulsively. She would 
never need them. Nobody else was about. 
What had become of Oom Jan Wi)lem—and 
the baby? 

I wandered out into the yard, sick with 

the sight I had already seen. 

There Oom Jan Willem him- 

self lay stretched at full 
length: a 
bullet had 
pierced his 
left temple: 
his body was 
also riddled 
through with 
assegai 
thrusts. 


“OOM JAN WILLEM LAY STRETCHED AT FULL LENGTH." 
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I saw at once what this meant. A rising 
of the Matabele ! 

I had come back from Salisbury, unknow- 
ing it, into the midst of a revolt of blood- 
thirsty savages. 

Yet, even if I had known, I must still 
have hurried home with all speed to Klaas’s 

to protect Hilda. 

Hilda? Where was Hilda? 
sinking crept over me. 

I staggered out into the 
open. It was impossible to 
say what horror might not 
have happened. The Mata- 
bele might even now be 
lurking about the kraal 

for the bodies were 
hardly cold. ut 
Hilda? Hilda? What- 
ever came, I must 
find Hilda. 

Fortunately, I had 
my loaded revolver 
in my belt. Though 
we had not in the 
least anticipated this 
sudden revolt — it 
broke like a 
thunder-clap from 
a clear sky—the 
unsettled state of 
the country made 
even women go 
armed about their 
daily avocations. 

I strode on, 
half maddened. 

Beside the great 

block of granite 

which sheltered 

the farm there 

rose one of those 

rocky little _ hil- 

locks of loose 
boulders which 

are locally known 

in South Africa by 

the Dutch name 

of kopjes. I 

looked out upon it drearily. Its round brown 
ironstones lay piled irregularly together, 
almost as if placed there in some earlier 
age by the mighty hands of prehistoric giants. 
My gaze on it was blank. I was thinking, 
not of it but of Hilda, Hilda. 

I called the name aloud : “ Hilda! Hilda! 
Hilda!” 

As I called, to my immense surprise, one 
of the smoeth round boulders on the hillside 


A breathless 
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* ” “ 
“IT WAS HILDA, WITH TANT METTIE’S BABY! I 
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seemed slowly to uncurl, and to peer about 
it cautiously. Then it raised itself in the 
slant sunlight, put a hand to its eyes, and 
gazed out upon me with a human face for a 
moment. After that it descended, step by 
step, among the other stones, with a white 
object in its arms. As the boulder uncurled 
and came to life, I was aware, by degrees 

... yes, yes, it was Hilda, with Tant 

Mettie’s baby ! 

In the fierce 
joy of that dis- 
covery I rushed 
forward to her, 
trembling, and 
clasped her in my 
arms. I could 
find no words but 
“Hilda! Hilda!” 

“Are they 
gone ?” she asked, 
staring about her 
with a_ terrified 
air, though - still 
strangely preserv- 
ing her wonted 
composure of 
manner. 

“Who gone? 
The Matabele ?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Did you see 
them, Hilda ?” 

“For a mo- 
ment—with black 
shields and asse- 
gais, all shouting 
madly. You have 
been to the house, 
Hubert? You 
know what has 
happened ?” 

“Yes, yes, I 
know — a rising. 

Y, - They have massa- 
V7 / cred the Klaases.” 
She nodded. 
came _ back 
on my bicycle, 
and, when I opened the door, found Tant 
Mettie and little Sannie dead. Poor, 
sweet little Sannie! Oom Jan was lying 
shot in the yard outside. I saw the cradle 
overturned, and looked under it for the baby. 
They did not kill her—perhaps did not 
notice her. I caught her up in my arms, 
and rushed out to my machine, thinking to 
make for Salisbury and give the alarm to the 
men there. One must try to save others 
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and you were coming, Hubert! Then I 
heard horses’ hoofs—the Matabele returning. 
They dashed back, mounted—stolen horses 
from other farms—they have taken poor Oom 
Jan’s—and they have gone on, shouting, to 
murder elsewhere! I flung down my 
machine among the bushes as they came—I 
hope they have not seen it: and I crouched 
here between the boulders, with the baby in 
my arms, trusting for protection to the 
colour of my dress, which is just like the 
ironstone.” 

“It is a perfect deception,” I answered, 
admiring her instinctive cleverness even then. 
“T never so much as noticed you.” 

“No, nor the Matabele 
either, for all their sharp eyes. 

They passed by without stop- 
ping. I clasped the baby hard, 
and tried to keep it from crying 

-if it had cried, all would 
have been lost: but they 
passed just below, and swept 
on towards Rozenboom’s. I 
lay still for a while, not 
daring to look out: then 
I raised myself warily and 
tried to listen. Just at 
that moment, I heard 
a horse’s hoofs ring 
out once more. I 
couldn’t tell, of 
course, whether-it was 
you returning, or one 
of the Matabele, left 
behind by the others. 

So I crouched again. 
Thank God, you 
are safe, Hubert !” 

All this took a 
moment to say, or 
was less said than 
hinted. “Now, what must we do?” I cried 
“ Bolt back again to Salisbury ?” 

“Tt is the only thing possible—if my 
machine is unhurt., They may have taken 
it . . . or ridden over and broken it.” 

We went down to the spot, and picked it 
up where it lay, half-concealed among the 
brittle, dry scrub of milk-bushes. I examined 
the bearings carefully; though there were 
hoof-marks close by, it had received no hurt. 
I blew up the tyre, which was somewhat 
flabby, and went on to untie my sturdy pony. 
The moment I looked at her, I saw the poor 
little brute was wearied out with her two 
long rides in the sweltering sun. Her flanks 
quivered. “It is no use,” I cried, patting 
her, as she turned to me with appealing eyes 
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that asked for water. “She can’? go back as 
far as Salisbury, at least till she has had a 
feed of corn and a drink. Even then, it will 
be rough on her.” 

“Give her bread!” Hilda suggested. 
“That will hearten her more than corn. 
There is plenty in the house: Tant Mettie 
baked this morning.” 

I crept in reluctantly to fetch it. I also 
brought out from the dresser a few raw eggs, 
to break into a tumbler and swallow whole : 
for Hilda and I needed food almost as sorely 
as the poor beast herself. There was some- 
thing gruesome in thus rummaging about for 
bread and meat in the dead woman’s cup- 


bed 
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board, while she herself lay there on the 
floor: but one never realizes how one will 
act in these great emergencies until they 


come upon one. Hilda, still calm with un- 
earthly calmness, took a couple of loaves 
from my hand and began feeding the pony 
with them. “Go and draw water for her,” 
she said, simply, “while I give her the 
bread : that will save time: every minute is 
precious.” 

I did as I was bid, not knowing each 
moment but that the insurgents would 
return. When I came back from the spring 
with the bucket, the mare had demolished 
the whole two loaves, and was going on 
upon some grass which Hilda had plucked 
for her. 
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“She hasn’t had enough, poor dear,” 
Hilda said, patting her neck. “A couple of 
loaves are penny buns to her appetite. Let 
her drink the water, while I go in and fetch 
out the rest of the baking.” 

I hesitated. “ You can’t go in there again, 
Hilda!” I cried. ‘ Wait and let me do it.” 

Her white face was resolute. “ Yes, I 
can,” she answered. “ It isa work of neces- 
sity: and in works of necessity a woman, I 
think, should flinch at nothing. Have I not 
seen already every varied aspect of death at 
Nathaniel’s ?” And in she went, undaunted, 
to that chamber of horrors, still 
clasping the baby. 

The pony made short work of 
the remaining loaves, 
which she devoured 
with great zest. As 
Hilda had predicted, 
they seemed to hearten 
her. The food and 
drink, with a bucket of 
water dashed on her 
hoofs, gave her new 
vigour like wine. We 
gulped down our eggs 
in silence. Then | 
held Hilda’s bicycle. 

She vaulted lightly on 
to the seat, white and 
tired as she was, with 
the baby in her left 
arm, and her right 
hand on the handie- 
bar. 

“T must 
baby,” I said. 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, no. I will not trust her to you.” 

“« Hilda, I insist.” 

“ And I insist too. 
her.” 

“ But can you ride so?” I asked, anxiously. 

She began to pedal. “Oh, dear, yes. It 
is quite, quite easy. I shall get there all 
right—if the Matabele don’t burst upon us.” 

Tired as I was with my long day’s work, I 
jumped into my saddle. I saw I should 
only lose time if I disputed about the baby. 
My little horse seemed to understand that 
something grave had occurred, for, weary as 
she must have been, she set out with a will 
once more over that great red level. Hilda 
pedalled bravely by my side. The road was 
bumpy, but she was well accustomed to it. 
I could have ridden faster than she went, for 
the baby weighted her. Still, we rode for 
dear life. It was a grim experience. 
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All round, by this time, the horizon was 
dim with clouds of black smoke which went 
up from burning farms and _ plundered 
homesteads. The smoke did not rise high: 
it hung sullenly over the hot plain in 
long smouldering masses, like the smoke of 
steamers on foggy days in England. The 
sun was nearing the horizon: his slant red 
rays lighted up the red plain, the red sand, 
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“ HILDA PEDALLED BRAVELY BY MY SIDE.” 


the brown-red grasses, with a murky, spectral 
glow of crimson. After those red pools of 
blood, this universal burst of redness appalled 
one. It seemed as though all nature had 
conspired in one unholy league with the 
Matabele. We rode on without a word. 
The red sky grew redder. 

“They may have sacked Salisbury!” | 
exclaimed at last, looking out towards the 
brand-new town. 

“T doubt -it,” Hilda answered. Her very 
doubt reassured me. 

We began to mount a long slope. Hilda 
pedalled with difficulty. Not a sound was 
heard save the light fall of my pony’s feet on 
the soft new road, and the shrill cry of the 
cicalas. Then, suddenly, we started. What 
was that noise in our rear? Once, twice, it 
rang out. The loud fing of a rifle! 

Looking behind us, we saw eight or ten 
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mounted Matabele! Stalwart warriors they 
were —half naked, and riding stolen horses. 
They were coming our way! They had seen 
us! They were pursuing us ! 

“ Put on all speed!” I cried, in my agony. 
“ Hilda, can you manage it ?” 

She pedalled with a will. But as we 
mounted the slope, I saw they were gaining 
upon us. A few hundred yards were all our 
start. They had the descent of the opposite 
hill as yet in their favour. 

One man, astride on a better horse than 
the galloped on in front and came 
within range of us. He had a rifle in his 
hand. He pointed it twice, and covered us 
But he did not shoot. Hilda gave a cry of 
relief. “Don’t you see?” she exclaimed. 
“Tt is Oom Jan Willem’s rifle! That was 
their last cartridge. They have no more 
ammunition.” 

I saw she was probably right: for Klaas 
was out of cartridges, and was waiting for my 
new stock to arrive from England. If that 
were correct, they must get near enough to 
attack us with assegais. They are more 
dangerous so. I remembered what an old 
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Boer had said to me at Bulawayo: “The 
Zulu with his assegai is an enemy to be 
feared: with a gun, he isa bungler.” 

We pounded on up the hill. 


It was deadly 
work with those brutes at our heels. The 
child on Hilda’s arm was visibly wearying 
her. It kept on whining. “ Hilda,” I cried, 
“that baby will lose your life! You cannot 
go on Carrying it.” 

She turned to me with a flash of her eyes. 
“What! you area man,” she broke out, “and 
you ask a woman to save her life by abandon- 
inga baby! Hubert, you shame me !” 

I felt she was right. If she had been 
capable of giving it up, she would not have 
been Hilda. There was but one other way 
left. 

“Then you must take the pony,” I called 
out, “and let me have the bicycle !” 

“You couldn’t ride it,” she called back. 
“Tt is a woman’s machine, remember.” 

“Yes, I could,” I replied, without slowing. 
“Tt is not much too short: and I can bend 
my knees a bit. Quick, quick! No words! 
Do as I tell you!” 

She hesitated a second. The child's 
weight distressed her. “We should lose 
time in changing,” she answered at last, 
doubtful but still pedalling, though my hand 
was on the rein, ready to pull up the pony. 

“ Not if we manage it right. Obey orders! 
The moment I say ‘Halt,’ I shall slacken 
my mare’s pace. When you see me leave the 
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saddle, jump off instantly, you, and mount 
her! I will catch the machine before it falls. 
Are you ready? Halt, then!” 

She obeyed the word without one second’s 
delay. I slipped off, held the bridle, caught 
the bicycle, and led it instantaneously. Then 
I ran beside the pony—bridle in one hand, 
machine in the other—-till Hilda had sprung 
with a light bound into the stirrup. At that, 
a little leap, and I mounted the bicycle. It 
was all done nimbly in less time than the 
telling takes, for we are both of us naturally 
quick in our movements. Hilda rode like a 
man, astride—her short bicycling _ skirt, 
unobtrusively divided in front and at the 
back, made this easily possible. Looking 
behind me with a hasty glance, I could see 
that the savages, taken aback, had reined in 
to deliberate at our unwonted evolution. I 
feel sure that the novelty of the iron horse, 
with a woman riding it, played not a little on 
their superstitious fears ; they suspected, no 
doubt, this was some ingenious new engine 
of war devised against them by the un- 
accountable white man: it might go off un- 
expectedly in their faces at any moment. 
Most of them, I observed as they halted, 
carried on their backs black ox-hide shields, 
interlaced with white thongs; they were 
armed with two or three assegais apiece and 
a knobkerry. 

Instead of losing time by the change, as it 
turned out, we had actually gained it. Hilda 
was able to put on my sorrel to her full pace, 
which I had not dared to do, for fear of out- 
running my companion ; the wise little beast, 
for her part, seemed to rise to the occasion, 
and to understand that we were pursued, for 
she stepped out bravely. On the other hand, 
in spite of the low seat and the short crank 
of a woman’s machine, I could pedal up the 
slope with more force than Hilda, for I am a 
practised hill-climber: so that in both ways 
we gained, besides having momentarily 
disconcerted and checked the enemy. Their 
ponies were tired, and they rode them full 
tilt with savage recklessness, making them 
canter up-hill, and so needlessly fatiguing 
them. ‘The Matabele, indeed, are unused to 
horses, and manage them but ill. It is as 
foot soldiers, creeping stealthily through bush 
or long grass, that they are really formidable. 
Only one of their mounts was tolerably fresh: 
the one which had once already almost over- 
taken us. As we neared the top of the slope, 
Hilda, glancing behind her, exclaimed, with 
a sudden thrill, “He is spurting again, 
Hubert !” 

I drew my revolver and held it in my right 
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hand, using my left for steering. I did not 
look back : time was far too precious. I set 
my teeth hard “Tell me when he draws 
near enough for a shot,” I said, quietly. 
Hilda only nodded. Being mounted on 
the mare, she could see behind her more 
steadily now than I could from the machine ; 


spurred by necessity, I somehow did it. I 
fired three shots in quick succession. My first 
bullet missed : my second knocked the man 
over: my third grazed the horse. With a 
ringing shriek, the Matabele fell in the road, 
a black writhing mass; his horse, terrified, 
dashed back with maddened snorts into the 




















““ WITH A RINGING SHRIEK, THE MATABELE FELL IN THE ROAD, 


and her eye was trustworthy. As for the 
baby, rocked by the heave and fall of the 
pony’s withers, it had fallen asleep placidly 
in the very midst of this terror ! 

After a second I asked once more, with 
bated breath, “ Is he gaining ? ” 

She looked back. “Yes: gaining.” 

A pause. “And now?” 

“Still gaining. He is poising an assegai.” 

Ten seconds more passed in_ breathless 
suspense. The thud of their horses’ hoofs 
alone told me their nearness. My finger 
was on the trigger. I awaited the word. 
“Fire!” she said at last, in a calm, unflinch- 
ing voice. “ He is well within distance.” 

I turned half round and levelled as true 
as I could at the advancing black man. He 
rode nearly naked, showing all his teeth 
and brandishing his assegai ; the long white 
feathers stuck upright in his hair gave him a 
wild and terrifying barbaric aspect. It was 
difficult to preserve one’s balance, keep the 
way on, and shoot, all at the same time ; but 


midst of the others. Its plunging discon- 
certed the whole party for a minute. 

We did not wait to see the rest. Taking 
advantage of this momentary diversion in our 
favour, we rode on at full speed to the top of 
the slope--I never knew before how hard I 
could pedal—and began to descend at a 
dash into the opposite hollow. 

The sun had set by this time. There is 
no twilight in those latitudes. It grew dark 
at once. We could see now in the plain all 
round, where black clouds of smoke had 
rolled before, one lurid red glare of burning 
houses, mixed with a sullen haze of tawny 
light from the columns of prairie fire kind!ed 
by the insurgents. 

We made our way still onward across the 
open plain without one word towards Salis- 
bury. The mare was giving out. She strode 
with a will: but her flanks were white with 
froth: her breath came short: foam flew 
from her nostrils. 

As we mounted the next ridge, still dis 
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tancing our pursuers, I saw suddenly, on its 
crest, defined against the livid red sky like a 
silhouette, two more mounted black men ! 

“It’s all up, Hilda!” I cried, losing heart 
at last. “They are on both sides of us now! 
The mare is spent : we are surrounded !” 

She drew rein and gazed at them. For a 
moment suspense spoke in all her attitude. 
Then she burst into a sudden deep sigh of 
relief. ‘No, no,” she cried; “these are 
friendlies !” 

“How do you know?” I gasped. 
believed her. 

“They are looking out this way, with 
hands shading their eyes against the red 
glare. They are looking away from Salisbury, 
in the direction of the attack. They are 
expecting the enemy. They must be friend- 


-See, see! they have caught sight of 


But I 


lies ! 
us !” 

As she spoke, one of the men lifted his 
rifle and half pointed it. “ Don’t shoot! 
don’t shoot!” I shrieked aloud. “We are 
English ! English !” 

The men let their rifles drop and rode 
down towards us. “Who are you?” I cried. 

They saluted us, military fashion. ‘“ Mata- 
bele police, sah,” the leader answered, 
recognising me. “You are flying from 
Klaas’s ?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “They have murdered 
Klaas, with his wife and child. Some of 
them are now following us.” 

The spokesman was a well-educated Cape 
Town negro. “All right, sah,” he answered. 
“T have forty men here right behind de 
kopje. Let dem come! We can give a 
good account of dem. Ride on straight wit 
de lady to Salisbury !” 

“The Salisbury people know of this rising, 
then ?” I asked. 

“Ves, sah. Dem know since five o'clock. 
Kaffir boys from Klaas’s brought in de news : 
and a white man escaped from Rozenboom’s 
confirm it. We have pickets all round. You 
is safe now: you can ride on into Salisbury 
witout fear of de Matabele.” 

I rode on, relieved. Mechanically, my 
feet worked to and fro on the pedals. It was 
a gentle down-gradient now towards the town; 
I had no further need for special exertion. 

Suddenly, Hilda’s voice came wafted to 
meas through a mist. ‘ What are you doing, 
Hubert? You'll be off in a minute!” 

I started, and recovered my balance with 
difficulty. Then I was aware at once that 
one second before I had all but dropped 
asleep, dog tired, on the bicycle. Worn out 
with my long day and with the nervous 
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strain, I began to doze off, with my feet still 
moving round and round automatically, the 
moment the anxiety of the chase was re- 
lieved, and an easy down-grade gave me a 
little respite. 

I kept myself awake even then with diffi- 
culty. Riding on through the lurid gloom, 
we reached Salisbury at last, and found the 
town already crowded with refugees from the 
plateau. However, we succeeded in securing 
two rooms at a house in the long street, and 
were soon sitting down to a much-needed 
supper. 

As we rested an hour or two later, in 
the ill-furnished back-room, discussing this 
sudden turn of affairs with our host and some 


neighbours—for, of course, all Salisbury was 
eager for news from the scene of the 


massacres—I happened to raise my head, 
and saw, to my great surprise . . . . a hag- 
gard white face peering in at us through the 
window. 

It peered round a corner, stealthily. It 
was an ascetic face, very sharp and clear-cut. 
It had a stately profile. ‘The long and wiry 
grizzled moustache, the deep-set, hawk-like 
eyes, the acute, intense, intellectual features, 
all were very familiar. So was the outer 
setting of long, white hair, straight and 
silvery as it fell, and just curled in one wave- 
like inward sweep where it turned and rested 
on the stooping shoulders. But the expres- 
sion on the face was even stranger than the 
sudden apparition. It was an expression 
of keen and poignant disappointment—as of 
a man whom fate has baulked of some well- 
planned end, his due by right, which mere 
chance has evaded. 

“They say there’s a white man at the 
bottom of all this trouble,” our host had been 
remarking, one second earlier. “The niggers 
know too much: and where did they get 
their rifles? People at Rozenboom’s believe 
some black-livered traitor has been stirring 
up the Matabele for weeks and weeks. An 
enemy of Rhodes’s, of course: jealous cf 
our advance : a French agent, perhaps : but 
more likely one of these confounded Trans- 
vaal Dutchmen. Depend upon it, it’s 
Kruger's doing.” 

As the words fell from his lips, I saw the 
face. I gave a quick little start, then re- 
covered my composure. 

But Hilda noted it. She looked up at me 
hastily. She was sitting with her back to the 
window, and therefore, of course, could not 
see the face itself, which indeed was with- 
drawn with a hurried movement, yet with a 
certain strange dignity, almost before I could 
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1) SAW THE FACE.” 


feel sure of having seen it. Still, she caught 
my startled expression and the gleam of 
surprise and recognition in my eye. She 
laid one hand upon my arm. “ You have 
seen him ?” she asked quietly, almost below 
her breath. 

“Seen whom ?” 

“ Sebastian.” 

It was useless denying it to fer. “ Yes, I 
have seen him,” I answered, in a confidential 
aside. 

“Just now—this moment—at the back of 
the house—looking in at the window upon 
us?” 

“ You are right—as always.” 

She drew,a deep breath. “ He has played 
his game,” she said low to me, in an awed 
undertone. “I felt sure it was he. I 
expected him to play; though what piece, I 
knew not ; and when I saw those poor dead 
souls, I was certain he had done it—indirectly 
done it. The Matabele are his pawns. He 
wanted to aim a blow at me; and ¢his was 
the way he chose to aim it.” 

“Do you think he is capable of that?” I 
cried. For in spite of all, I had still a sort 


of lingering 
respect for Sebas- 
tian. “It seems 
so reckless—like 
the worst of anar- 
chists — when he 
strikes at one 
head, to involve 
so many irrelevant 
lives in one com- 
mon destruction.” 

Hilda’s face was 
like a drowned 
man’s. 

** To Sebastian,’ 
she answered, 
shuddering, “ the 
End is all: the 
Means are un- 
essential. Who 
wills the End, wills 
the Means: that 
is the sum and 
substance of his 
philosophy of life. 
From first to last, 

he has always acted up to it. Did I not tell 


? 


you once he was a snow-clad volcano ?” 
“ Still, I am loth to believe ——” I cried. 
She interrupted me calmly. 


“T knew it,” 
she said. “I expected it. Beneath that 
cold exterior, the fires of his life burn fiercely 
still. I told you we must wait for Sebastian’s 
next move ; though I confess, even from Azm, 
I hardly dreamt of this one. But from the 
moment when I opened the door on poor 
Tant Mettie’s body, lying there in its red 
horror, I felt it must be he. And when you 
started just now, I said to myself in a flash 
of intuition—‘ Sebastian has come! He has 
come to see how his devil’s work has 
prospered.’ He sees it has gone wrong. So 
now he will try to devise some other.” 

I thought of the malign expression on that 
cruel white face as it stared in at the window 
from the outer gloom, and I felt convinced 
she was right. She had read her man once 
more. For it was the desperate contorted 
face of one appalled to discover that a great 
crime attempted and successfully carried out 
has failed, by mere accident, of its central 
intention. 
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HIS is an older story than most windows his dwelling was placed. He was 
of our others. It dates back, tethered by a long, light chain, but even 
indeed, to the year 1864, when with this restraint he managed to get intoa 
the pet of a British regiment, good deal of mischief. As, for instance, on 
stationed in Jamaica, was a _ one day, when he conceived himself insulted 


baboon. He was a meditative and ex- by a certain young officer, and instantly fell 
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HALF-STRANGLED. 


tremely thoughtful baboon, and his habits to pelting the mess-room windows with such 
and manners provided continual amusement _ terrific effect that his habitation was removed 
for the officers, before whose mess-room toa less commanding spot. Here his amuse- 
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THIS WAY—— 


ments still went on, however. Any living 
creature that ventured within his chain-radius 
was apt to have a busy minute or two, and 
the unhappy fowls, who often strayed within 
reach, were grabbed instantly, and sometimes 


but he neither plucked it nor wrung its neck, 
but, instead, dandled and fondled it with 
such demonstrative affection that quite pos- 
sibly the unfortunate cock would have pre- 
ferred plucking. 


He squeezed it, he stroked 





THAT WAY-— 


strangled, though he more often amused 
himself by plucking or half-plucking his 
unhappy prisoner before releasing it. 

One fowl, however, he took a sudden and 
violent fancy for. He grabbed it, it is true, 





it, rubbed it, nursed it, held it aloft and 
danced it, released it for a moment, and 
playfully hauled it back by the leg when it 
made for liberty. The bird did not in 
any way reciprocate his affection; in fact, 
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KILLED BY KINDNESS. 


altogether misunderstood it. But the whenhe had secured a creature he could really 
baboon persevered, and held firmly on to love, it should die ere he could induce it 














fittingly to reciprocate his 
affection! It was very sad. 
He set about the last sad 


his pet. He felt confident 
of winning it over by per- 
sistent kindness, and since 


Ad . . ° . . . ° 
his earlier demonstrations had rites with every manifestation 
proved unsuccessful, he re- of sorrow. In solemn grief 
newed them with more he buried his departed play- 
vigour. He stroked it the mate at the foot of a tall 

J. other way, rubbed it more tree, where the grass might 


grow and the birds sing over 
its grave. Then he sat him 
down before the grave and 
mourned ; neglected all his 
usual amusements, and 
mourned sorely day by day 
for a fortnight. But at the 
end of that time he could 
bear his grief no longer; so 
he dug up his departed pet 
and ATE IT! 


persistently, danced it more 
quickly, and squeezed it a 
good deal harder. But even 
these attentions failed to 
rouse its affection, and at 
last, in the midst of an extra- 
friendly hug, the perverse cock 
died, misunderstanding the 
devoted baboon to the last. 
He was overwhelmed with 
grief. To think that at last, 
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By Nert Wynn WILLIAMS. 


Author of “ The Bayonet That Came Home,” “* The Green Field,” ‘‘ Greek Peasant Stories,” ete. 


g¥R. RICHARD DAVIS, a 
married man with a family, 
had lately retired from busi- 
ness upon a substantial com- 
petency. Office life had given 
him no opportunity of de- 

veloping his muscles. He looked a frail 
figure as, steadying his boat under the shade 
of a tree, he once more summed up the 
points upon his fingers. “Shall I settle, 
here, in Salsey ?” he reflected. “ The town 
seems pleasant enough. The house! It is 
somewhat small; but the garden borders 
upon the river exactly as I want it. The 
schools! Everybody says that I could not 
do better for the children. There remains 
the river to be considered. And that——” 
Mr. Davis looked round with a peculiarly 
critical glance. “ Zhat ought todo. ‘There 
is not too much current for what I shall 

Yes, I'll settle in Salsey.” 

Mr. Davis had a fixed intention to devote 
himself to a certain aquatic hobby. It would 
keep him in the open air, while filling up his 
time and providing him with amusement. 
“Aye! and it won't be half such hard work 
as handling these sculls,” he reflected to him- 


self, whilst rowing on. The pleasures of 
anticipation kept Mr. Davis company till he 
stepped from the boat upon the wharf of 
Bonsor’s boat-yard. 

“T have had it out for an hour and a 
half?” said he, interrogatively. 

The waterman referred to a memorandum- 
book. “ Ninepence, sir,” he replied. 

“There you are,” said the stranger, taking 
the money from a purse, “and threepence 
for yourself.” Mr. Davis turned round to 
look once more over the placid reach of river. 
It was beautiful, and so was the grey stone 
bridge, with the white ducks sailing into a 
side arch. “You’ve a fine river here,” he 
remarked, dreamily. “Let’s see: what do 
you call it?” 

They are proud of the river at Bonsor’s, 
and always ready to answer questions about 
it. “The Slowe, sir,” said the waterman, 
briskly, measuring up the stranger as a 
“Londoner.” “We calls it the Slowe, sir. 
And there ain’t no finer river, not in the 
kingdom Schules! Yes, the Sawley 
Schules keep their boats ‘ere. And so do 
the Town Club. ... . Do we build for ’em ? 
Should say we did. Aye! and for a score of 
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others over the wide world beside 
right, sir; you'll ’ave seen 
” 


’Enley! Yes, sir; 
our boats at ’Enley 

When Bonsor’s is not busy it gossips. Mr. 
Davis yielded himself to the atmosphere 
of the place, sitting himself down upon a 
wooden trestle to watch and listen. Five 
minutes passed —— 


“"Ere they come!” said the waterman, 


admiringly. ‘“ Now, mister, you'll see ’im— 
’e’s coachin’ ’em to-day ready for the regatta.” 

The sharp nose of a racing boat had just 
appeared under the central arch of the grey 
bridge. Scarcely a second elapsed before an 
eight-oar came into full view with a splendid 
vigour of back and blade. Steering by the 
boundary walls and gardens of the reach, the 
“Town eight ” travelled rapidly towards the 
boat-yard with a rhythmic rise and fall of its 
green and white jerseys. 

“ Easy all!” the coxswain shouted. His 
voice was manly and authoritative. In an 
instant the powerful “clock, clock” of the 
oars ceased, their biades floated flatly upon 
the surface of the dark green water; and 
the boat, steadying of its throbs, hissed 
slowly into rest alongside the yard. 

Edward Foster, the coxswain who now 
stepped ashore, was an old “Blue” and 
President of the Salsey Rowing Club. 
Though he no longer raced, being past the 
age for severe exertion, the river was proud 
of his record and the services which he gave 
to the Salsey youth anxious to emulate his 
exploits. ‘“There’s legs for yer,” the water- 
man whispered, admiringly, directing Mr. 
Davis’s attention to the bulging sinews of a 
magnificent pair of calves. “And his arms 
and chest !—you should see ’em when ’e is 
stripped.” 

The Londoner eyed the local celebrity all 
over, taking in the green cap, the green 
blazer, and the short flannel breeches reach- 
ing just above the knee. “I wouldn't 
especially care to fall foul of him,” he re- 
marked, after a pause. 

“T shouldn’t think you would,” the water- 
man replied, glancing with a scarcely con- 
cealed disdain at the whippety figure of the 
Londoner. 

Bonsor’s is approached by a lane running, 
first, through an open space, where Salsey’s 
outdoor entertainments—such as circuses 
are held, and afterwards between high brick 
walls to the gate of the boat-yard. Some 
weeks after the conversation recorded above 
a bath-chair was being drawn along this lane 
by a boy in buttons. Its occupant was a 
young lady—a cripple for life. Her approach 
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was not noticed till she entered the gate of 
the boat-yard. Then there was an immediate 
stir among the watermen, and one ran for- 
ward. “Yes,” said the young lady; “tell 
my brother that I am here, please.” 

The waterman quitted her, to climb a 
ladder leading to the Town Club’s dressing- 
rooms. “Miss Foster is waiting below, sir,” 
he informed the President, respectfully. 

If Edward Foster, with his physical 
strength and personal popularity, was occa- 
sionally dictatorial with people, he was never 
so with his sister. The lightest wish of the 
invalid was a law to him. The man was 
ever sensitive in the presence of her afflic- 
tion—thinking how to give pleasure—how to 
ward off pain. Her appearance at the boat- 
yard was scarcely a surprise. Miss Foster 
often came thither, to be rowed about by her 
brother in an antiquated “tub” that she 
fancied as safe. With the whole science of 
the oar at his command, the President was 
proud to do it. Pulling on his blazer, he 
descended the ladder. A few seconds later 
Edward Foster had gathered his sister 
tenderly up in his arms and was carrying her 
to the boat. It was a feat of strength that 
the yard liked to see. 

“Shall we go up or down, May ?” Edward 
Foster asked, pausing upon his sculls, after 
having paddled a few strokes to the centre 
of the stream. 

“Oh, up/” the invalid replied, tugging 
eagerly at one of the rudder-strings, “it is 
the quietest.” 

The environs of Salsey were. soon left 
behind, and the brother and sister found 
themselves meandering with the river through 
some flat green meadows. The sun was hot 
enough to make Miss Foster unfold a crimson 
parasol. They passed by a boat-load of 
schoolboys. ‘Easy, Edward,” she said, 
suddenly. “It is too warm to scull fast, and 
I want some of that Ragged Robin.” Miss 
Foster pointed to a pink flower growing upon 
one of the banks. 

The invalid did not talk much. Lazy 
rowing, warmth, and the occasional pauses 
here and there for a flower, made the 
President of Salsey Rowing Club grow drowsy. 
His eye began to watch the smooth, oily flow 
of the current, his ear to listen to the water 
rippling under their keel. Fringes of feathery 
reeds appeared on either bank. Soon the 
meadows were hidden, and the river was 
twisting and turning with short reaches 
towards the green grey bulk of a distant wood. 
Suddenly there was a noise—a_ strange 
mixture of rattle and splash; and a man 
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seated upon an object like a cumbersome 
tricycle came swiftly round a curve of the 
river. There was just time for Edward 
Foster to unship his left scull. Even then 
the side of their boat was grazed dangerously. 


“THE SIDE oF 


“Sorry! Sorry!” said the stranger, spas- 
modically, checking the motor water-tricycle, 
and looking over the shoulder of his crushed- 
strawberry coloured blazer. 

The President of Salsey Rowing Club had 
no sympathy with muscle-saving machines. 
They appeared unmanly to him. For a 
moment he was dumb with indignation at the 
peril to which his sister had just been ex- 
posed. ‘Then he blazed out : 

“Sorry—are you? You ought to be. I 
have heard complaints of you before, sir. 
You're a nuisance upon the river.” 

The stranger seemed taken aback. He 
stared, making no reply. 

“Take my advice!” the President added, 
grimly. “Learn to row like a man instead 
of treadling away like an old woman at a 
sewing machine. You'll save yourself from 
getting into trouble with the law. If you 
had run us down I should-——” 


“ But——.,” the stranger interrupted, flush- 
ing warmly. 
“ But—what, sir?” the President asked, 


roughly. 
“You were upon the wrong side of the 
river,” the stranger said, simply. 
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The President started and looked round. 
An expression of chagrin swept over his face. 
“ The pace at which you were travelling gave 
me no time to cross over,” he replied, after a 
pause. 

The stranger smiled 
sarcastically. With a 
bow to Miss Foster, 
he touched a lever of 
his machine and 
moved away. 

The brother and 
sister watched him 
out of sight. “You 
were a little too hasty, 
Edward,” Miss Foster 
remarked, regretfully. 

“The fellow ought 
to row like a man, 
then,” the President 
remarked, moodily. 
And he ran his left 
scull out again with an 
angry jerk. 

The incident left a 
strongly unpleasant 
impression upon 
Edward Foster’s mind. 
The President’s 
authority over all 
aquatic matters con- 
nected with the Slowe 
had so long been unquestioned that the 
stranger's assertion of independence came as 
a shock. He felt that he had been “set down” 
and called to order over an elementary law 
regulating the traffic of the river—actually 
told by implication to keep on the right 
side. 

The feeling was not to be allowed to die 
away. Day after day the tricycle appeared 
upon the river, and complaints came to the 
President of its oily smell, of its noise, of the 
pace at which it was driven. Soon it was 
known who the stranger was—a mere new- 
comer and Cockney, Davis by name, who 
had no more right to the special college 
blazer that he wore than the man in the 
moon. 

For awhile Edward Foster let things drift, 
fervently hoping that the tricycle might come 
to a smash and the river be freed of a 
nuisance that he could not see his way to 
check. Then people began to make a 
grievance of the President’s inaction. The 
finest regatta that they had had for years 
was rapidly drawing nigh. Everybody knew 
that the attendance would be exceptional 
owing to an unusually valuable prize- list 
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and the country crowd that would be at- 
tracted for the menagerie and circus adver- 
tised to arrive in Salsey upon the same date. 
It would be intolerable if the man, Davis, 
were allowed to tricycle here, there, and 
everywhere over the river, as he affirmed 
that he intended to do. There would be 
an accident. There must be an accident. 
Mr. Foster should really move in the matter. 

“All very fine! But how? What can I 
do?” the President grumbled. “The man 
does not care a tinker’s curse for you, or me, 
or anybody.” 

People, being irresponsible, were not 
satisfied: the President, being President, 
ought to move somehow in the matter. At 
length Edward Foster determined to send 
an Official letter to the delinquent. An 
answer came back by return of post. 

Mr. Davis was of opinion that people were 
envious of his novelty, and that they 
exaggerated. If Mr. Foster was not aware 
of the fact, as his letter would seem to imply, 
and wotftd refer to the Regatta Subscription 
List, he would find that Mr. Davis was a 
subscriber, and so had a moral right to be 
present at the regatta. For the rest, Mr. 
Davis affirmed that the tricycle was under 
perfect control, and an appeal to the police 
remained in the case of any breach of the 
law. 


The President of the Salsey Rowing Club 
brooded over this reply for two days. Then 
he went to Bonsor’s and called one of the 
watermen aside. “Bill,” he said, “I am 
hiring the Jame for regatta day. I shall want 
you just before the Salsey Schools’ race 
comes off to row Miss Foster in her away 
from this part of the river down to the 
Jirst \ock.” 

The Schools’ race is, for local reasons, 
always the great event of Salsey Regatta. It 
attracts the attention of the crowd more than 
any other detail of the programme. The 
refreshment tents then empty entirely, and 
the eyes of everyone are fixed upon the 
river. In manceuvring to get his sister away 
from the neighbourhood of Bonsor’s at this 
especial juncture the President wished to 
spare her nerves a scene which was not 
included in the printed list of the day’s 
events. At the exciting moment when the 
course opposite to Bonsor’s was about to be 
cleared for the great race, the President 
intended to foul Mr. Davis’s tricycle with a 
dinghy, so skilfully, that the Cockney would 
be covered with public obloquy as a careless, 
reckless fool who has at last received what 
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he deserved—a well-merited upset and duck- 
ing. Edward Foster’s muscles were strong 
and his eye and nerve good. If they had 
known of the President’s scheme the river 
would have bet odds upon its success. 


A grey stone bridge, with several arches, 
crosses the river a hundred yards below 
Bonsor’s boat-yard. The stream widens 
beyond the bridge, running by a fine 
promenade upon the left to a terminal lock. 
Half-way between the bridge and the latter 
another side lock on the right gives access to 
a lower river. It was towards this side lock 
that Bill, according to his orders, began to 
row Miss Foster upon the day of the regatta, 
just before the course was cleared for the 
Salsey Schools’ race. The river was crowded 
with pleasure-boats. ‘Their progress was 
slow as Edward Foster watched them from 
the midst of a gaily-dressed crowd at 
Bonsor’s. At length they disappeared out 
of sight under an arch of the bridge, and 
Edward Foster immediately stepped into a 
dinghy that was being held ready for him at 
the wharf by a waterman. 

“Shall I shove yer off, sir?” the man 
asked. 

The brass band of a circus and menagerie 
was playing noisily in a field behind Bonsor’s 
yard. “What?.... No, not yet. Hold 
on a bit,” the President replied. 

A minute passed. Suddenly, Mr. Davis’s 
motor-tricycle rolled forth from an arch of 
the distant bridge, and, trumpeting dis- 
cordant staccato warnings to the crowd of 
boats, began to dodge its way in and out of 
them towards Bonsor’s. “All right. Shove 
out!” said the President, sharply, catching 
sight of it. 

The waterman obeyed, pressing hard upon 
the outrigger, and afterwards hand over hand 
along the length of a scull. The light craft 
yielded steadily outwards, till there was 
water enough for the President to take a 
stroke. A glance over his shoulder told him 
that the tricycle was advancing rapidly. He 
must be quick. He began to head the boat 
hastily round into a position that would 
enable him, after taking a few strokes, to 
deliver a slanting blow into the wheel of the 
tricycle as it passed. Presently another 
glance behind told him that the revolution 
was satisfactorily completed. A weak man 
would now have dashed forwards. But the 
President’s nerves were of steel! He saw 
that he must wait five seconds more for the 
advance of a heavy family boat. The blow, 
delivered from behind this, would make the 
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tricyclist appear more plausibly in the wrong. 
One, two, “ree seconds passed. The Pre- 
sident leant forwards. His blue eyes 
gleamed 

But the stroke was never taken that would 
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narrow aperture before it. There was a 
splintering crash. The gate buckled up like 
matchwood. And upsetting the table of a 
ticket collector, dispersing the bowls of coins 
in a clinking shower, the animal entered the 

yard. For a brief second it 

seemed that the thick-lipped, 
brutal head would run itself in 
its mad fury against a red brick 
wall. But the four feet came 


** THERE WAS A SPLINTERING CRASH.” 


have launched him at the tricyclist. The 
President’s purpose was suddenly distracted 
by an outburst of terrific bellowing. It 
seemed to be approaching the river by the 
lane leading to Bonsor’s, growing louder and 
louder. There was scarcely time to speculate 
what it might be when the gaily dressed 
crowd in Bonsor’s scattered in all directions 
like a flock of frightened hens. Some began 
to climb the ladders leading to the lofts, 
others ran in under the sheds amongst the 
eight-oar boat-racks—it seemed that they 
were flecing anywhere, everywhere for refuge. 

With a powerful action of the wrists, the 
President reversed the blades of his sculls to 
back water so that he could come into view 
of the yard gate. Suddenly he looked past 
the angle of a tarred plank shed. A half of 
the flimsy gate of the yard was open ; and, 
bellowing, blundering, trampling towards it, 
he saw the dark brown body of an enormous 
animal shaped like a rhinoceros. Quick as 
lightning, a thought of the menagerie made 
the President glance up at the white canvas 
showing over Bonsor’s roofs. Immediately 
afterwards the huge carcass entered the 


together like a pivot. The enormous body 
swung round. There followed a moment’s 
frightful expectation when the pig-like eyes 
examined the shadow of the sheds where 
women were crouching. Afterwards a 
dreadful, many-voiced cry rose from the 
boats upon the river as, with one tre- 
mendous curvet—a veritable caricature of 
animal motion—the hippopotamus made 
straight for the river, entering it with a 
thunderous splash. 

The brute sank deeply under. As it re- 
appeared with dripping tusks, the crowd of 
pleasure-boats began to flee, some up, some 
down the river, with frantic strokes of their 
oars. 

“S-shush !” Edward Foster hissed, holding 
his position amidst the panic with a superb 
bravery, and splashing wildly with his sculls 
in an endeavour to drive the beast back to 
land. 

But the monstrous head had already set 
itself to follow that portion of the crowd of 
boats fleeing up the river! There was a 


bellow that echoed over the water like the 
note of a fog-horn. 


A wave came towards 
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the light skiff, almost upsetting it. When it 
had passed the President saw the hip- 
popotamus swimming open-jawed in full 
pursuit. 

The chase very soon began to tell upon 
the crowded, jostling boats. The interval 
between them and the powerfully swimming 
brute diminished and diminished. Presently 
the peril of a boat, containing women and 
children, was becoming fearfully evident. It 
was falling behind the rest. It was yawing 
undecidedly from a straight course, giving 
the pursuing animal greater and greater 
advantage. A man was watching the terrible 
sight from where he had halted after the first 
panic. Suddenly he touched a lever. There 
was a whirring, rattling splash. And putting 
on full oil-power, Mr. Davis began to steer 
his tricycle after the hippopotamus. It was 
an impulse of gallantry, taking him to do he 
scarcely knew what. 

The tricycle gained up to a few yards 
astern of the hippopotamus before the clear 
idea came to Mr. Davis that he was going to 
try and divert the 
furious animal in pur- 
suit of himself. He 
began to hish and 
halloa, at first faintly, 
but soon with the 
growing passion of a 
desperate man enter- 
ing his whole energy 
and heart into a 
splendid attempt to 
save life. 

The monstrous, 
wallowing, barrel- 
like bulk was not 
to be diverted 
from the boat! 
The curved white 
tusks travelled 
closer and closer 
to its frail stern. 
A catastrophe 
seemed immi- 
nent. Suddenly 
Mr. Davis re- 
moved his hat, 
casting it cut- 
tingly downwards 
with his whole force. The ragged edge of the 
straw caught the brute’s eye painfully. ‘The 
hippopotamus swerved and turned. In a 
second the tricycle was following round on 
a wide curve, gashing up the surface of the 
river into treble lines of foam. 

“ Come on, you beast!” the man shouted 
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tauntingly to the brute-passion glaring at him. 
“ Come on!” 

The challenge seemed understood. The 
small pointed ears cocked themselves 
cunningly. With a surging leap that exposed 
its shoulders, the hippopotamus began to 
chase Mr. Davis down the river towards the 
bridge. They passed by Edward Foster at a 
furious rate. The direction which they took 
made him anxious for his sister’s safety. 
After a brief pause of indecision he followed 
at some thirty yards behind. 

The tricyclist, gaining palpably upon the 
savage brute in his wake, approached the 
town bridge at full speed. A dense crowd 
was standing upon the latter, their faces 
peering red and white through the stone 
balustrades. It was no sooner evident that 
Mr. Davis intended to shoot the central arch 
than there was an agitation amidst this mass 
of people. They began to shout. The con- 
fused babel of shrill cries appeared to be a 
warning. But of what? Mr. Davis looked 
No, it was 


affrightedly over his shoulder. 















‘TIE RAGGED EDGE OF THE STRAW HAT CAUGHT THE BRUTE’S EYx. 


not that! He was still gaining. Imme- 
diately afterwards, with one glance up, he 
swept unenlightened under the uproar of the 
crowd. As Mr. Davis again flashed out into 
the sunshine beyond the arch a sight met his 
gaze which explained. 

Straining along the foot of a high pro- 
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menade was the crowd of pleasure-boats 
that had fled down the river from Bonsor’s 
when the hippopotamus had first appeared. 
They were some two hundred and fifty yards 
away. It was a necessity, if Mr. Davis were 
to save them, that he should slacken speed 

that he should keep the hippopotamus in 
play till they could reach and land upon a 
low bank some hundreds of yards beyond 
a side lock on the right. A few seconds passed 
amidst an agony of indecision. Then Mr. 
Davis’s hand went resolutely to the machine’s 
brake. He began to press it harder and 
harder, looking over his shoulder. Suddenly 
the awfully critical moment, that he had 
been anticipating, came. The hippopotamus 
was almost upon him when, with a clever 
touch of the steering-rod, Mr. Davis deflected 
the machine aside. It was the commence- 
ment of a second duel between man and 
brute. The rushes of the latter were now 
like those of a ravenous fish after a wing- 
wetted gadfly. The tricycle moved from 
point to point of the contracted space with 
energies of merely spasmodic strength. 

The crowd watched the conflict gradually 
withdraw in the 
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were opposite to the side lock, and it seemed 
that the cyclist must be driven back and 
followed among the boats. The crowds upon 
the bridge and the promenade grew breath- 
lessly silent. There was a moment when the 
tricycle was stationary. Then the great brute 
rushed 

And women shut their eyes. 

But the ringing, vociferating cheer ! 

The cyclist had escaped into the open 
gate of the lock. 

But again the horror of it! The lower 
gates of the lock were closed—were firm and 
fast as iron. The hippopotamus was follow- 
ing in after him... . 

The rescue took place just in the nick of 
time. A tall figure, landing from a dinghy, 
rushed across a meadow to the lower end of 
the lock. The crowd saw it kneel and 
stoop over, and pull up the cyclist by main 
force. 

Then the man who was saved and the 
man who had saved him ran back together 
to close the lock gate. The hippopotamus 
was trapped. 

“But your tricycle is smashed up!” said 
Edward Foster, 
glancing down 








wake of the 
fleeing boats. A 
score of times 
Mr. Davis en- 
deavoured to 
escape past the 
hippopotamus 
into the open 
water up river. 
A score of times 
the cunning of 
the’ mad. brute 
foiled him. 
Presently they 





upon the event 
of the day. 

Mr. Davis 
held out his 
hand. “ You'd 
have saved it 
too, if you 
could,” he said. 

The President 
of the Salsey 
Rowing Club 
did not deny 
the assertion. 














The Youngest Engine-Driver in the World. 





THE YOUNG ENGINE-DRIVER READY TO START ON A MOUNTAIN RIDE, 
From a Photograph. 







| him, is a_ real 
7 person, aged 
e) pe four. His full 
— name is Hume 
Gibson Richards, and he lives 
with his grandfather, Mr. Henry 
A. Richards, at Laramie, 
Wyoming. To everybody he is 
known as “ Buster,” and there 
is not an engine-driver on the 
Union Pacific system, popular 
as they all are, who possesses 
half the popularity owned by 
this diminutive throttle-holder. 
He is, indeed, the pride of his 
friends and a wonder among 
boys—the greatest litthe man 


on the railways of America 
Many will think this boy 
mt rf » train Well, vy the 

wria me , } Irv ; 
\ . 


By GEORGE DOLLAR. 


as the people in the West know 





youthful shoulders. But what 
he doesn’t know about the 
parts of a locomotive is hardly 
worth acquisition. He is as 
much at home near the boiler 
of a big express locomotive as 
he is in his own little bed, and 
a speed of fifty or sixty miles 
an hour, either at midday or 
midnight, has no terrors for 
his manly little heart. He has 
even been known to go to sleep 
beside the boiler of an express 
running at sixty miles an hour. 

We must all admit that 
“ Buster” makes a remarkable 
and commanding figure as an 
engine-driver. His regulation 
suit of overalls, and his oil-can, 
almost as large as himself, are 
attractive and conspicuous as 
he stands at the cab-window of 
No. 1600 on the Union Pacific, 


ready for a spin. This first photograph was 
before No. 1600 started with 
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photographed while performing 
the various familiar acts of the 
engine-driver, all of which he can 
do as expertly as the grimiest old 
“hand” on the road. He stood 
in posture of pleased command 
on the cow-catcher of the locomo- 
tive, as shown in our second illus- 
tration, his little figure contrasting 
strangely with the mighty mass 
of iron strength behind. Then he 
“oiled around,” holding his oiler 
at a real mechanical cant, and 
running about the boiler as if he 
had been doing it for twenty years. 
It was amusing to watch the 
energy which he put into his work, 
and the interest on his boyish 
face. Most marvellous of all was 














































([ Photograph. 





From a) “ OILING AROUND.” 


“Buster” on a trip over the 
highest mountain on the U.P. 
system, 8,240ft. above the level of 
the sea. 

The youngster’s face was at the 
time brimming over with smiles 
at the prospect of the trip. But 
the magnitude of his duties made 
him serious and important when 
the photographer dared to “snap” 
his victim. It was, indeed, a gala 
day for “Buster.” Previous to the 
start he allowed himself to be 


==. 






a 
HE HAS JUST FINISHED 
OILING. 
From a Photograph. 





=v == that he kept clean. 
= Not a spot to 


o> ab i speak of on his 
¥ : clothes, not a 
iia, smudge on his face 
_ two facts that 
; entitle him to the 
honour of being 
thecleanest engine- 
driver in the world, 
as well as the 
youngest. 
It was on a trip 
ene o — -_ — like this that the 
CAR ON ONE OF "sean em ty eB R Bama, Gee. RS WITH DYNAMITE. disaster occurred 








THE YOUNGEST ENGINE-DRIVER IN THE WORLD. 











REWARD 
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Union Pacific Railroad and Pacific Express Companies jointly, will 
pay $2,000.00 per head, dead or alive, for the six robbers who held 
up Union Pacific mail and express trein ten miles west of Rock Creek 
Station, Albany County, Wyoming, on the morning of June 2nd. 1899. 

The United States Government has also offered a reward of $1,000.00 
per head, making in all $3,000.00 for each of these robbers. 

Three of the gang described below, are now being pursued in north- 
ern Wyoming; the other three are not yet located, but doubtless soon 
will be. 

Description: One man about 32 years of age; height, five feet, nine 
inches; weight 185 pounds; complexion and hair, light; eyes, light blue; 
peculiar nose, flattened at bridge and heavy at point; round, full, red 
face; bald forehead; walks slightly stooping; when last seen wore No. 
8 cow-boy boots. 

Two men, look like brothers, complexion, hair and eyes, very dark; 
larger one, age about 30; height, five feet, five inches; weight, 145 pounds; 
may have slight growth of whiskers; smaller one, age about 28; height, 
five feet, seven inches; weight 136 pounds; sometimes wears moustache. 

Any information concerning these bandits should be promptly for- 
warded to Union Pacific Railroad Company and to the United States 
Marshal of Wyoming, at Cheyenne. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
PACIFIC EXPRESS COMPANY. 
Omaha, Nebraska, June 10th, 1899. 








TELLS [TS OWN STORY. 
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which 1s graphically shown in our conclud- 
ing illustrations. The facsimile shown here- 
with tells the whole story of this not 
unusual incident in Western railroading. 
Six robbers held up the Union Pacific mail 
and express train ten miles west of Ross 
Creek Station, in Albany Co., Wyoming, 
on the morning of June 2nd, 1899. The 
car was blown up by dynamite, and the 
bandits robbed the safe of, it is said, 


from sixty-five thousand to one hundred 
Vol. xviii. --44, 


and twenty thousand dollars, but the size 
of the reward offered for the bandits, dead 
or alive, leads one to think that the total 
amount of money stolen was much larger. 
At all events, the robbers at the time of 
writing had got clean away, leaving behind 
them but a complete wreck of a valuable 
car, and a battered safe which lay for some 
time empty and conspicuous near the line. 
The rifled safe was a great attraction to 
the children of the neighbourhood, and a 
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could tell every nation on the globe, and 
the names of its inhabitants. He can 
name every State, river, lake, territory, 
on the North American Continent, and 
knows many parts of South America. 
For the benefit of the parents I wish to 
say that this child has received all his 
information without shedding a tear. I 
have been patient with him, never forced 
him, and was always kind. If he gets 
tired I stop. The result is, 7 am the 
one that gets tired, answering his ques 
tions.” 

These facts were sent to us by Mr. 
Richards in a letter written “while I am 
waiting for the ‘fast mail,’ which will be 
here at t a.m., with the little engine-driver 
on it.” That day the boy had taken the 
trip over the highest mountain of the 
Rockies, the start of which was shown in 
our first illustration, and he arrived at 
Laramie at 1.20 a.m. on June rath. 
“ His grandmother,” says Mr. Richards, 
“has given him lunch, and is 
washing him and putting him to bed.” 
No engine-driver of maturer years will 
read this touching account of a home 
reception and not wish that the Fates 
would treat him likewise. 


some 














SAFE 





TOP VIEW OF 


From a Photo. by Mr. D. F. Linneen, 
Chicago 
board had to be placed 
across the top that the 
children might not fall 
through. In our last photo- 
graph the young engine-driver 
and his sister are shown 
on top of the safe. There 
is a placid expression on 
their countenances, which 
show a_ remarkable _fear- 


lessness of the perils. of 
railroading out West. 

The cleverness of this boy 
of four is shown by his 
ability in other directions 
than engine-driving. Before 
he was three years old, so 
his grandfather writes, “‘ he 
could tell all the names of 
the prominent generals and 
admirals of the United States 
Army and Navy, and the 
battles they had fought. At 


three and a half years he —2 


” AND HIS SISTER ON TOP OF 
From a Phote, by Mr. D. 
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F. Linneen, Chicago, 
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AFR asaeS HE little white Princess always 
woke in her little white bed 
when the starlings began to 
chatter in the pearl-grey morn- 
ing. As soon as the woods 
were awake, she used to run 
up the twisting turret-stairs with her little 
bare feet, and stand on the top of the tower 
in her white bed-gown, and kiss her hands to 
the sun and to the woods and to the sleeping 
town, and say: “Good morning, pretty 
world !” 

Then she would run down the cold stone 
steps and dress herself in her short skirt and 
her cap and apron, and begin the day’s work. 
She swept the rooms and made the breakfast, 
she washed ‘the dishes and she scoured the 
pans, and all this she did because she was a 
real Princess. For of all who should have 
served her, only one remained faithful—her 
old nurse, who had lived with her in the 
tower all the Princess’s life. And, now the 
nurse was old and feeble, the Princess would 
not let her work any more, but did all the 
housework herself, while nurse sat still and 
did the sewing, because this was a real 








Princess with a skin like milk, and hair like 
flax and a heart like gold. 

Her name was Sabrinetta, and her grand- 
mother was Sabra, who married St. George 
after he had killed the dragon, and by real 
rights all the country belonged to her: the 
woods that stretched away to the mountains, 
and the downs that sloped down to the sea, 
and the pretty fields of corn and maize and 
rye, the olive orchards and the vineyards, 
and the little town itself with its towers 
and its turrets, its steep roofs and strange 
windows, that nestled in the hollow between 
the sea where the whirlpool was and the 
mountains, white with snow and rosy with 
sunrise. 

But when her father and mother died, leav- 
ing her cousin to take care of the kingdom 
till she grew up, he, being a very evil Prince, 
had taken everything away from her, and all 
the people had followed him, and now 
nothing was left her of all her possessions 
except the great dragon-proof tower that 
her grandfather, St. George, had built, and 
of all who-should have been her servants 
only the good nurse. 
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"And this was why Sabrinetta was the first 
person in all the land to get a glimpse of the 
wonder. 

Early, early, early, while all the towns- 
people were fast asleep, she ran up the 
turret-steps and looked out over the field, 
and at the other side of the field there is a 
green-ferny ditch and a rose-thorny hedge, 
and then comes the wood. And as Sabrinetta 
stood on her tower she saw a shaking and a 
twisting of the rose-thorny hedge, and then 
something very bright and shining wriggled 
out through it into the ferny ditch and back 
again. It only came out for a minute, but 
she saw it quite plainly, and she said to her- 
self: 

“Dear me, what a curious, shiny, bright- 
looking creature! If it were bigger, and if 
I didn’t know that they have been fabulous 
monsters for quite a long time now, I should 
almost think it was a dragon.” 

The thing, whatever it was, did look 
rather like a dragon—but then it was too 
small ; and it looked rather like a lizard—-only 
then it was too big. It was about as long as 
a hearthrug. 

“T wish it had not been in such a hurry to 
get back into the wood,” said Sabrinetta. 
“Of course, it’s quite safe for me, in my 
dragon-proof tower ; but if it zs a dragon, it’s 
quite big enough to eat people, and to-day’s 
the first of May, and the children go out to 
get flowers in the wood.” 

When Sabrinetta had done the housework 
(she did not leave so much as a speck of 
dust anywhere, even in the corneriest 
corner of the winding stair) she put on 
her milk-white silky gown 
with the moon - daisies 
worked on it, and went 
up to the top of her tower 
again. 

Across the fields troops 
of children were going’ out 
to gather the may, and 
the sound of their laughter 
and singing came up to 
the top of the tower. 

“I do hope it wasn’t 
a dragon,” said Sabri- 
netta. 

The children went by 
twos and by threes and 
by tens and by twenties, 
and the red and blue and 
yellow and white of their 
frocks were scattered on 
the green of the field. 

“It’s like a green silk 
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mantle worked with flowers,” said the Prin- 
cess, smiling. 

By twos and by threes, by tens and by 
twenties, the children vanished into the wood, 
till the mantle of the field was left plain 
green once more. 

“ All the embroidery is unpicked,” said the 
Princess, sighing. 

The sun shone, and the sky was blue, and 
the fields were quite green, and all the 
flowers were very bright indeed, because it 
was May Day. 

Then quite suddenly a cloud passed over 
the sun, and the silence was broken by 
shrieks from afar off; and, like a many- 
coloured torrent, all the children burst from 
the wood, and rushed, a red and blue and 
yellow and white wave, across the field, 
screaming as they ran. - Their voices came 
up to the Princess on her tower, and she 
heard the words threaded on their screams, 
like beads on sharp needles : 

“The dragon, the dragon, the dragon! 
Open the gates! The dragon is coming! 
The fiery dragon !’ 

And they swept across the field and into 
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“ALL THE CHILDREN BURST 
FROM THE Woop.” 
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the gate of the town, and the Princess heard 
the gate bang, and the children were out of 
sight—but on the other side of the field the 
rose-thorns crackled and smashed in the 
hedge, and something very large and glaring 
and horrible trampled the ferns in the ditch 
for one moment before it hid itself again in 
the covert of the wood. 

The Princess went down and told her 
nurse, and the nurse at once locked the great 
door of the tower and put the key in her 
pocket. 

“Let them take care of themselves,” she 
said, when the Princess begged to be allowed 
to go out and help to take care of the child- 
ren. “My business is to take care of you, 
my precious, and I’m going to do it. Old as 
I am, I can turn a key still.” 

So Sabrinetta went up again to the top of 
her tower, and cried whenever she thought 
of the children and the fiery dragon. For 
she knew, of course, that the gates of the 
town were not dragon-proof, and that the 
dragon could just walk in whenever he liked. 

The children ran straight to the palace, 
where the Prince was cracking his hunting- 
whip down at the kennels, and told him what 
had happened. 

“Good sport,” said the Prince, and he 
ordered out his pack of hippopotamuses at 
once. It was his custom to hunt big game 
with hippopotamuses, and people would not 
have minded that so much—but he would 
swagger about in the streets of the town 
with his pack yelping and gambolling at his 
heels, and, when he did that, the greengrocer, 
who had his stall in the market-place, always 
regretted it; and the crockery merchant, 
who spread his wares on the pavement, was 
ruined for life every time the Prince chose to 
show off his pack. 

The Prince réde out of the town with his 
hippopotamuses trotting and frisking behind 
him, and people got inside their houses as 
quickly as they could when they heard the 
voices of his pack and the blowing of his 
horn. The pack squeezed through the town 
gates and off across country to hunt the 
dragon. Few of you who have not seen a 
pack of hippopotamuses in full cry will be 
able to imagine at all what the hunt was like. 
To begin with, hippopotamuses do not bay 
like hounds : they grunt like pigs, and their 
grunt is very bigand fierce. Then, of course, 
no one expects hippopotamuses to jump. 
They just crash through the hedges and 
lumber through the standing corn, doing 
serious injury to the crops, and annoying the 
farmers very much. All the hippopotamuses 
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had collars with their name and address on, 
but when the farmers called at the palace to 
complain of the injury to their standing crops, 
the Prince always said it served them right 
for leaving their crops standing about in 
people’s way, and he never paid anything at 
all. 

So now, when he and his pack went out, 
several people in the town whispered, “I 
wish the dragon would eat Azm”—which was 
very wrong of them, no doubt, but then he 
was such a very nasty Prince. 

They hunted by field, and they hunted by 
wold ; they drew the woods blank, and the 
scent didn’t lie on the downs at all. The 
dragon was shy, and would not show him- 
self. 

But just as the Prince was beginning to 
think there was no dragon at all, but only a 
cock and bull, his favourite old hippopotamus 


gave tongue. The Prince blew his horn 
and shouted :- 
“Tally ho! Hark forward! Tantivy!” 


and the whole pack charged down hill 
towards the hollow by the wood. For there, 
plain to be seen, was the dragon, as big as 
a barge, glowing like a furnace, and spitting 
fire and showing his shining teeth. 

“The hunt is up!” cried the Prince. 
And, indeed, it was. For the dragon— 
instead of behaving as a quarry should, and 
running away—ran straight at the pack, and 
the Prince on his elephant had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing his prize pack swallowed up 
one by one in the twinkling of an eye, by 
the dragon they had come out to hunt. The 
dragon swallowed all the hippopotamuses 
just as a dog swallows bits of meat. It was 
a shocking sight. Of the whole of the pack 
that had come out sporting so merrily to the 
music of the horn, now not even a puppy- 
hippopotamus was left, and the dragon was 
looking anxiously round to see if he had 
forgotten anything. 

The Prince slipped off his elephant on the 
other side, and ran into the thickest part of 
the wood. He hoped the dragon could not 
break through the bushes there, since they 
were very strong and close. He went crawl- 
ing on hands and knees in a most un-Prince- 
like way, and at last, finding a hollow tree, he 
crept into it. The wood was very still—no 
crashing of branches and no smell of burning 
came to alarm the Prince. He drained the 
silver hunting-bottle slung from his shoulder, 
and stretched his legs in the hollow tree. He 
never shed a single tear for his poor tame 
hippopotamuses who had eaten from his 
hand, and followed him faithfully in all the 
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pleasures of the chase for so many years. 
For he was a false Prince, with a skin like 
leather and hair like hearth-brushes, and a 
heart like a stone. He never shed a tear, 
but he just went to sleep. When he awoke 
it was dark. Hecrept out of the tree and 
rubbed his eyes. The wood was black about 
him, but there was a red glow in a dell close 
by, and it was a fire of sticks, and beside it 
sat a ragged youth with long, yellow hair ; 
all round lay sleeping forms which breathed 
heavily. 

“Who are you ?” said the Prince. 

“I’m Elfinn, the pig-keeper,” said the 
ragged youth. “And who are you ?” 

“I’m Tiresome, the Prince,” said the other. 

“And what are you doing out of your 
palace at this time of night?” asked the pig- 
keeper, severely. 

“T’ve been hunting,” said the Prince. 

The pig-keeper laughed. “Oh, it was you 
I saw, then? A good hunt, wasn’t it? My 
pigs and I were looking on.” 

All the sleeping forms grunted and snored, 
and the Prince saw that they were pigs: he 
knew it by their manners. 

“Tf you had known as much 
as I do,” Elfinn went on, “ you 
might have saved your pack.” 

“* What do you mean ?” said 
Tiresome. 

“Why, the dragon,” said 
Elfinn. “ You went out at the 
wrong time of day. The dragon 
should be hunted at 
night.” 

“ No, thank you,” said 
the Prince, with a shud- 
der. “A daylight hunt 
is quite good enough 
for me, you silly pig- 
keeper.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Elfinn, 
“do as you like about 
it—the dragon will come 
and hunt you to-morrow, 
as likely as not. I don’t 
care if he does, you silly 
Prince.” 

“You're very rude,” 
said Tiresome. 

“Oh, no, only truthful,” said Elfinn. 

“ Well, tell me the truth, then. What 
is it that if I had known as much as 
you do about I shouldn’t have lost my 
hippopotamuses ? ” 

“You don’t speak very good English,” 
said Elfinn ; “ but, come, what will you 
give me if I tell you?” 
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“If you tell me what ?” said the tiresome 
Prince. 

“What you want to know.” 

“T don’t want to know anything, 
Prince Tiresome. 

“Then you're more of a silly even than I 
thought,” said Elfinn. “Don’t you want to 
know how to settle the dragon before he 
settles you?” 

“Tt might be as well,” the Prince admitted. 

“Well, I haven’t much patience at any 
time,” said Elfinn, “and now I can assure 
you that there’s very little left. What will 
you give me if I tell you?” 

“ Half my kingdom,” said the Prince, “and 
my cousin’s hand in marriage.” 

“ Done,” said the pig-keeper ; “here goes ! 
The dragon grows small at nights! He sleeps 
under the root of this tree. I use him to 
light my fire with.” 

And, sure enough, there under the tree 
was the dragon on a nest of scorched moss, 
and he was about as long as your finger. 

“ How can I kill him ?” asked the Prince. 

“ T don’t know that you caz kill him,” said 
Elfinn; “but you can take him away if 

you’ve brought any- 
thing to put him in. 
That bottle of yours 
would do.” 


” 


said 





““ THEY MADE IT CREEP 
INTO THE SILVER 
HUNTING-BOTTLE.” 
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So between them they managed, with bits 
of stick and by singeing their fingers a little, 
to poke and shove the dragon till they made 
it creep into the silver hunting-bottle, and 
then the Prince screwed on the top tight. 

“ Now we've got him,” said Elfinn, “let’s 
take him home and put Solomon’s seal on 
the mouth of the bottle, and then he'll be 
safe enough. Come along—we'll divide up 
the kingdom to-morrow, and then I shall 
have some money to buy fine clothes to go 
courting in.” 

3ut when the wicked Prince made pro- 
mises he did not make them to keep. 

“Go on with you! What do you mean?” 
he said. 
prisoned him. 
courtings or kingdoms. 
shall cut your head off at once.” 
drew his sword. 

“ All right,” said Elfinn, 
shrugging his _ shoulders. 
“I’m better off than you (_ 
are, anyhow.” 

“What do you mean ?” 
spluttered the Prince. 

“Why, you’ve only got 
a kingdom (and a dragon), 
but I’ve got clean hands 
(and five-and-seventy fine 
black pigs).” 

So Elfinn sat down again 
by his fire, and the Prince 
went home and told his 
Parliament how clever and 
brave he had been, and 
though he woke them up 
on purpose to tell them, , 
they were not angry, but , 
said : 

“You are indeed brave 


* J found the dragon and I’ve im- 
I never said a word about 
If you say I did, I 
And he 


and clever.” For they 
knew what happened to 
people with whom _ the 


Prince was not pleased. 

Then the Prime Minister 
solemnly put,Solomon’s seal on the mouth 
of the bottle, and the bottle was put in the 
treasury, which was the strongest building in 
the town, and was made of solid copper, with 
walls as thick as Waterloo Bridge. 

The bottle was set down among the sacks 
of gold, and the junior secretary to the junior 
clerk of the last Lord of the Treasury was 
appointed to sit up all night with it, and see 
if anything happened. The junior secretary 
had never seen a dragon, and, what was 
more, he did not believe the Prince had ever 
seen a dragon either. The Prince had never 
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been a really truthful boy, and it would have 
been just like him to bring home a bottle 
with nothing in it, and then to pretend that 
there was a dragon inside. So the junior 
secretary did not at all mind being left. 
They gave him the key, and when everyone 
in the town had gone back to bed he let in 
some of the junior secretaries from other 
Government departments, and they had a 
jolly game of hide-and-seek among the sacks 
of gold, and played marbles with the dia- 
monds and rubies and pearls in the big ivory 
chests. 

They enjoyed themselves very much, but 
by-and-by the copper treasury began to get 
warmer and warmer, and suddenly the junior 
secretary cried out, “ Look at the bottle ! ” 

The bottle sealed with Solomon’s seal had 
swollen to three times its proper size, and 
seemed to be nearly red hot, and the 
air got warmer and warmer and the 


“ THE JUNIOR SECRETARY CRIED OUT, ‘LOOK AT THE BOTTLE!'” 


bottle bigger and bigger, till all the junior 
secretaries agreed that the place was too hot 
to hold them, and out they went, tumbling 
over each other in their haste, and just as the 
last got out and locked the door the bottle 
burst, and out came the dragon, very fiery, 
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and swelling more and more every minute, 
and he began to eat the sacks of gold, and 
crunch up the pearls and diamonds and 
rubies, as you do “ hundreds and thousands.” 

By breakfast-time he had devoured the 
whole of the Prince’s treasures, and when the 
Prince came along the street at about eleven, 
he met the dragon coming out of the broken 
door of the treasury, with molten gold still 
dripping from his jaws. Then the Prince 
turned and ran for his life, and as he ran 
towards the dragon-proof tower the little white 
Princess saw him coming, and she ran down 
and unlocked the door and let him in, and 
slammed the dragon-proof door in the fiery 
face of the dragon, who sat down and whined 
outside, because he wanted the Prince very 
much indeed. 

The Princess took Prince Tiresome into 
the best room, and laid the cloth, and gave 
him cream and eggs and white grapes and 
honey and bread, with many other things, 
yellow and white and good to eat, and she 
served him just as 
kindly as she 
would have done 
if he had been 
anyone else in- 
stead of the bad 
Prince who had 
taken away her 
kingdom and kept 
it for himself 
because she was a 
true Princess and 
had a heart of 
gold. 

When he had 
eaten and drunk 
he begged the 
Princess to show him how to 
lock and unlock the door, and 
the nurse was asleep, so there 
was no one to tell the Princess 
not to, and she did. 


“You turn the key like this, . FF 


she said, “and the door keeps (7 
shut. But turn it nine times Sf 
round the wrong way, and the ‘ 
door flies open.” 

And so it did. And the moment 
it opened the Prince pushed the 
white Princess out of her tower, just as he had 
pushed her out of her kingdom, and shut the 
door. For he wanted to have the tower all 
for himself. And there she was in the street, 
and on the other side of the way the dragon 
was sitting whining, but he did not try to eat 
her, because—though the old nurse did not 


know it—dragons cannot eat white Princesses 
with hearts of gold. 

The Princess could not walk through the 
streets of the town in her milky-silky gown 
with the daisies on it, and with no hat and 
no gloves, so she turned the other way, and 
ran out across the meadows, towards the 
wood. She had never been out of her tower 
before, and the soft grass under her feet felt 
like grass of Paradise. 

She ran right into the thickest part of the 
wood, because she did not know what her 
heart was made of, and she was afraid of the 
dragon, and there in a dell she came on 
Elfinn and his five-and-seventy fine pigs. 
He was playing his flute, and around him the 
pigs were dancing cheerfully on their hind legs. 

“Oh, dear,” said the Princess, “do take 
care of me. I am so frightened.” 





“THE PKINCE PUSHED THE WHITE PRINCESS OUT OF HER TOWER. 


“TJ will,” said Elfinn, putting his arms 
round her. ‘“ Now you are quite safe. What 
were you frightened of ?” 

“The dragon,” said she. 

“So it’s got out of the silver bottle,” said 
Elfinn. “I hope it’s eaten the Prince.” 

“No,” said Sabrinetta ; “‘ but why?” 
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So he told her of the mean trick that the 
Prince had played him. 

“And he promised me half his kingdom 
and the hand of his cousin the Princess,” 
said Elfinn. 

“Oh, dear, what a shame !” said Sabrinetta, 
trying to get out of his arms. “ How dared 
he?” 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, holding 
her tighter; “it was a shame, or at least I 
thought so. But xow he may keep his 
kingdom, half and whole, if I may keep 
what I have.” 

“What’s that ?” asked the Princess. 

“Why, you—my pretty, my dear,” said 
Elfinn, “and as for the Princess, his cousin 

forgive me, dearest heart, but when I 
asked for her I hadn’t seen the real Princess, 
the only Princess, my Princess.” 

“Do you mean me ?” said Sabrinetta. 

“Who else?” he asked. 

“Yes, but five minutes ago you hadn’t 
seen me !” 

“Five minutes ago I was a pig-keeper 
now I’ve held you in my arms I’m a Prince, 
though I should have to keep pigs to the end 
of my days.” 

“But you haven’t asked me,” said the 
Princess. 

“ You asked me to take care of you,” said 
Elfinn, “and I will—all my life long.” 

So that was settled, and they began to talk 
of really important things, such as the dragon 
and the Prince, and all the time Elfinn did 
not know that this was the Princess, but he 
knew that she had a heart of gold: and he 
told her so, many times. 

“The mistake,” said Elfinn, “was in not 
having a dragon-proof bottle. I see that 
now. 

“Oh, is that all?” said the Princess. “I 
can easily get you one of those—because 
everything in my tower is dragon-proof. We 
ought to do something to settle the dragon 
and save the little children.” 

So she started off to get the bottle, and she 
would not let Elfinn come with her. 

“If what you say is true,” she said—“ if 
you are sure that I have a heart of gold, the 
dragon won’t hurt-me, and somebody must 
stay with the pigs.” 

Elfinn was quite sure, so he let her go. 

She found the door of her tower open. 
The dragon had waited patiently for the 
Prince, and the moment he opened the door 
and came out, though he was only out for an 
instant to post a letter to his Prime Minister, 
saying where he was, and asking them to 
send the fire brigade to deal with the fiery 

Vol. xviii.--45. 


dragon, the dragon ate him. Then the 
dragon went back to the wood, because it 
was getting near his time to grow small for 
the night. 

So Sabrinetta went in and kissed her 
nurse, and made her a cup of tea and ex- 
plained what was going to happen, and that 
she had a heart of gold, so the dragon 
couldn’t eat her; and the nurse saw that, of 
course, the Princess was quite safe, and 
kissed her and let her go. 

She took the dragon-proof bottle, made of 
burnished brass, and ran back to the wood, 
and to the dell where Elfinn was sitting 
among his sleek black pigs, waiting for her. 

“T thought you were never coming back,” 
he said; “you have been away a year, at 
least.” 

The Princess sat down beside him among 
the pigs, and they held each other’s hands 
till it was dark, and then the dragon came 
crawling over the moss, scorching it as he 
came, and getting smaller as he crawled, and 
curled up under the root of the tree. 

“Now, then,” said Elfinn, “you hold the 
bottle”—then he poked and prodded the 
dragon with bits of stick till it crawled into 
the dragon-proof bottle. But there was no 
stopper. 

“Never mind,” said Elfinn, “ Ill put my 
finger in for a stopper.” 

“No, let me,” said the Princess ; but, of 
course, Elfinn would not let her. He stuffed 
his finger into the top of the bottle, and the 
Princess cried out : 

“The sea—the sea—run for the cliffs!” 
And off they went, with the five-and-seventy 
pigs trotting steadily after them in a long, 
black procession. 

The bottle got hotter and hotter in 
Elfinn’s hands, because the dragon inside 
was puffing fire and smoke with all his 
might. Hotter, and hotter, and hotter, but 
Elfinn held on till they came to the cliff- 
edge, and there was the dark-blue sea, and 
the whirlpool going round and round. 

Elfinn lifted the bottle high above his 
head and hurled it out between the stars and 
the sea, and it fell in the middle of the 
whirlpool. 

“We've saved the country,” said the 
Princess. “You've saved the little children. 
Give me your hands.” 

“T can’t,” said Elfinn; “I shall never be 
able to take your dear hands again. My 
hands are burnt off.” 

And so they were: there were only black 
cinders where his hands ought to have been. 
The Princess kissed them, and cried over 
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““ELFINN HURLED IT OUT.” 


them, and tore pieces of her silky-milky gown 
to tie them up with, and the two went back 
to the tower and told the nurse all about 
everything. And the pigs sat outside and 
waited. 

“He is the bravest man in the world,” said 
Sabrinetta. “ He has saved the country and 
the little children; but, oh, his hands—his 
poor, dear, darling hands !” 

Here the door of the room opened, and 
the oldest of the five-and-seventy pigs came 
in. It went up to Elfinn and rubbed itself 
against him with little, loving grunts. 

“See the dear creature,” said the nurse, 
wiping away a tear; “it knows, it knows!” 

Sabrinetta stroked the pig, because Elfinn 
had no hands for stroking or for anything 
else ° 

“The only cure for a dragon burn,” said 
the old nurse, “is pig’s fat, and well that 
faithful creature knows it 4 

“JT wouldn’t for a kingdom,” cried Elfinn, 
stroking the pig as best he could with his 
elbow, 


“Ts there no other cure?” 
asked the Princess. 

Here another pig put its black 
nose in at the door, and then 
another and another, till the 
room was full of 
pigs, a surging 
mass of rounded 
blackness, pushing 
and struggling to 
get at Elfinn, and 
grunting softly in 
the language of 
true affection. 

“There is one 
other,” said the 
nurse ; “the dear, 
affectionate beasts 

they all want to 
die for you.” 

“What zs the 
other cure?” said 
Sabrinetta, 
anxiously. 

“If a man is 
burnt bya dragon,” 
said the nurse, 
“and a certain 
number of people 
are willing to die 
for him, it is 
enough if each 
should kiss the burn, and wish it well in the 
depths of his loving heart.” 

“The number! The number!” cried 
Sabrinetta. 

“ Seventy-seven,” said the nurse. 

“We have only seventy-five pigs,” said the 
Princess, “and with me that’s seventy-six !” 

“Tt must be seventy-seven—and I really 
can’t die for him, so nothing can be done,” 
said the nurse, sadly. ‘He must have cork 





hands.” 

“TIT knew about the seventy-seven loving 
people,” said Elfinn. “But I never thought 
my dear pigs loved me so much as all this, 
and my dear, too And, of course, that 
only makes it more impossible. There’s one 
other charm that cures dragon burns, though; 
but I’d rather be burnt black all over than 
marry anyone but you, my dear, my pretty.” 

““Why, who must you marry to cure your 
dragon burns?” asked Sabrinetta. 

‘A Princess. That’s how St. George 
cured Azs burns.” 

“There now! think of that!” said the 
nurse. ‘“ And I never heard tell of that cure 

old as I am.” 

3ut Sabrinetta threw her arms round 
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Elfinn’s neck, and held him as though she 
would never let him go. 

“Then it’s all right, my dear, brave, 
precious Elfinn,” she cried, “ for I ama 
Princess, and you shall be my Prince. Come 
along, nurse—don’t wait to put on your 
bonnet. We'll go and be married this very 
moment.” 

So they went, and the pigs came after, 
moving in stately blackness, two by two. 
And, the minute he was married to the 





all the sea were not enough to cool him. 
The whirlpool is too strong for him to be 
able to get out of it, so there he spins round 
and round for ever and ever, doing some use- 
ful work at last, and warming the water for 
poor fisher-folk to shave with. 


The Prince and Princess rule the land well 
and wisely. The nurse lives with them, and 
does nothing but fine sewing, and only that 
when she wants to very much. The Prince 





keeps no hippopota- 


™ muses, and is conse- 

quently very popular. 

a The _five-and-seventy 

Princess, Elfinn’s hands got quite -* devoted pigs live in 
well. And the people, who were “THEY SAW 4 CLouD oF STEAM.” white marble _ sties 


weary of Prince Tiresome and his 
hippopotamuses, hailed Sabrinetta and her 
husband as rightful Sovereigns of the 
land. 

Next morning the Prince and Princess 
went out to see if the dragon had been 


washed ashore. They could see nothing of 


him ; but when they looked out towards the 
whirlpool they saw a cloud of steam ; and 
the fishermen reported that the water for 
miles round was hot enough to shave with ! 
And as the water is hot there to this day, we 
may feel pretty sure that the fierceness of 
that dragon was such that all the waters of 


with brass knockers 
and “ Pig” on the door- plate, and are 
washed twice a day with Turkish sponges 
and soap scented with violets, and no one 
objects to their following the Prince when he 
walks abroad, for they behave beautifully, and 
always keep to the footpath, and obey the 
notices about not walking on the grass. The 
Princess feeds them every day with her own 
hands, and her first edict on coming to the 
throne was that the word “ Pork” should 
never be uttered on pain of death, and 
should, besides, be scratched out of all the 


dictionaries ! 








Curiostties.* 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.] 


A “MODEL” CHURCH. 

Our first picture was 
kindly sent to us by Mr. 
P. Gundry, Foots Cray, 
Kent. The following are 
the particulars: About a 
hundred and twenty years 
ago, Sir John Boyd, living 
at Bridgend, Kent, had a 
friend to whom he was 
greatly attached. This 
friend met his death in 
Africa, and was buried in 
a small church there. Sir 
John had an exact model 
of the church, as shown in 
our photograph, built in 
sight of his house at Bridg- 
end, with a model of the 
grave built over a well in 
front of the building, which 
has been ever since 
its erection as a dwelling- 
house. This peculiar resi- 
dence is at present occupied 
by a blacksmith. 


used 


4 BUSHRANGER’'S ARMOUR. 

The accompanying illustration is a photograph of 
the armour used by Ned Kelly, the notorious 
Australian bushranger. Kelly, having been in his 
more peaceful days a blacksmith, manufactured 
armour for himself and comrades from old _ boiler- 
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* Copyright, 1899, by George Newnes, Limited, 
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plates, and to such good 
purpose did these protectiv e 
coverings serve them that 
for two years the gang 
defied all the efforts of the 
police of Victoria to cap- 
ture them. They were at 
last surprised, and many 
of them shot whilst drink 
ing at an hotel; not, how- 
ever, until £80,000 had 
been spent by the Govern- 


ment in their endeavours 
to stamp out the gang. 
Ned Kelly was tried and 
executed in Melbourne 
gaol, and his armour, 
which shows many marks 


bullets, is at 
possession of 


of police 
present in 
the Victorian Government. 
The photograph was for- 
warded to us by Mr. T. 
W. Kelynack, City Court 
Offices, Russell Street, 
Melbourne. 





ONLY ONE CANDLE. 
This curious photograph was obtained by placing 
a candle between two mirrors standing opposite to 


each other. It will be noticed that there are no fewer 
than ten reflections: the curve taken by these is 
the result of the mirrors being placed slightly on a 
slant. We are indebted for the photograph to Mr. 
D. M. Stone, 3, Oak Grove, Cricklewood. 
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. ™ "TTT is about gin. by Sin., 

. and is the property of 
John L. Peter, Esq., 
of Treviles, Cornwall, 
one of whose female 
ancestors was in the 
household of Queen 
Anne, by whom family 
tradition states the ship 
was cut, it having 
been presented by the 
Queen to the lady in 


en ieee = geston. The arms 
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IS THIS A RECORD? 

Fifty thousand cords of wood in one pile ! 
That is what is portrayed in this picture. 
The photograph was taken at Niagara Falls, 
and the wood forms a winter’s supply for a 
big paper mill. It is estimated that one 
cord of wood will make at least 1,800lb. of 
paper, so readers of THE STRAND can 
easily figure the amount of paper obtainable 
from this tremendous pile of wood. Mr. 
Orrin E. Dunlap, of Niagara Falls, N.Y., is 
the photographer, and we are indebted to 
him for this interesting picture. 





A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE 

Mr. Albert Appleby, of 
Witham, Fssex, is the proud 
owner of an _ extraordinary 
nest. Mr. Appleby had two 
brushes in a cupboard—we say 
had advisedly, for the brushes 
are no more. A mouse of more 
than ordinary artistic instinct 
took it into her head to make 
a nest out of bristles. The 
two brushes, one white, the 
other black, were, therefore, 
denuded of their spines, 
the same being embodied in 
the curious structure shown 
here. 


QUEEN ANNE AT PLAY. 
This photograph is from 
a sheet of paper cut by a 
penknife as shown. Except 
that one or two small pieces 
are gummed on, no other 
art has been made use of. 
The size of the original 








on the shield deserve 
attention. Miss C. K. 
Peter, Treviles, Ruan- 
high Lanes_ R.S.O., 
Cornwall, has very 
kindly sent this. 


ie. x 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 

On July 31st, 189%, Private Dan O’Neil was severely 
wounded in an engagement with the Spanish in the 
Philippine Islands. The bullet, which can be seen peep- 
ing out of the cartridge belt, went through O’Neil’s body, 
missing his spine by a bare quarter of an inch, swung 
around, and embedded itself in the belt as shown. It is 
pleasing to record that O’Neil is now as well as ever. 
Mr. Pandia Kalli, Poste Restante, Manila, P.I., has sent 
in the photo. which we reproduce. 
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FOUR TONS AT PLAY. 


Here are two excruciatingly funny pictures of what permission during a rehearsal of the elephant’s 
is supposed to be the largest known elephant. Mr. part in Lord George Sanger’s celebrated circus per- 
A. W. Sargent, photographer, of 57, Albany Road, formance. He says: ‘‘ Besides the two positions 


Roath Park, Cardiff, took these photos. by special shown here, the elephant allows his keeper to stand 


on his head.’ ceiapnataial 
TRUSTED IN TOMMY ATKINS. 

A Plymouth correspondent sends us this photo., 
showing the interior of the officers’ tent at one of the 
outposts in Crete, with a swallow’s nest built at the 
top of the pole. The birds built the nest, laid their 
eggs, hatched them, and successfully brought up two 
young ones. During the whole of the time the tent 
was occupied by two officers. It was a staff-ser- 
geant’s tent, and the photo. was taken after the birds 
had flown. 





THIS IS NOT AN EXPLOSION. 


An Arbroath subscriber very kindly sends us this 
extraordinary photo., which at first sight might well 
be taken as that of the awful explosion of the breech 
piece of a gun. He says: ‘‘I inclose a snap-shot 
taken by myself of a 40-pounder breech-loading gun 
being fired at the annual inspection on May 27th, of 
the Arbroath Companies of the Forfarshire Volunteer 
Artillery, Colonel Lord Playfair being inspecting 
officer. The gun is taken in the act of being fired at 
a sea-target, and I am led to believe the effect is 
unique,” . We are certainly of the same opinion. 








CURIOSITIES. 














TAKEN UNAWARES. 

Here we have an interesting photograph of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, snap-shotted 
whilst at the East Winch Steeplechases. 
The Prince, who is sitting in the Royal 
break, had left ‘‘the madding crowd” in 
order to enjoy a quiet cigar, and was bliss- 
fully ignorant of the fact that a lurking 
photographer was at work not very far away. 
The picture is the more curious inasmuch as 
many people must have been near at the time, 
yet the Prince appears in the snap-shot to be 
absolutely alone, surrounded only by wagon- 
ettes and iron palings and the odour of his 
own fragrant Havana. We are indebted for 
this photograph to Mr. Dudley S. Page, of 
King’s Lynn. . ~ 

LIVING LETTERS. 

The initials ‘‘S.F.C.” traced out in the 
curious manner shown in the accompanying 
photo. stand for ‘* Southern Female College ” 

a typical Southern school, situated at West 
Point, Missouri. These living letters bear 
indication of very careful arrangement, even 
full-stops being included, and the whole 
effect is most striking. Indeed, we might 
commend this characteristically American 
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idea to the principals of 
our own high schools and 
colleges. The institution 
itself stands in very fine 
open grounds, as may be 
judged from the photo- 
graph, which was sent in 
by Mrs. A. H. Eshman, 
president of the college. 


ARTFUL BEGGARS. 

Miss Lilian E. Tomlin, 
of 59, Liverpool Road, 
Chester, in forwarding the 
accompanying illustration, 
writes: ‘*I send you a 
photograph of two bears 
lying on their backs in the 
bear pit at Berne beg- 


ee * 





ging for bread from 
visitors, who feed 
them from above.” 
Our correspondent 
adds that these bears 
beckon for food in a 
most amusing manner 
with their paws whilst 
lying in this position, 
cleverly catching the 
dainties in their 
mouths ; they, how- 
ever, show a decided 
preference for bread, 
apples, and carrots 
unlike our own speci- 
mens at the Zoological 
Gardens, who have a 
traditional fondness 
for currant buns. The 
photograph was taken 
from above by tilting 
the camera, lens down- 
wards, towards the 
floor of the pit. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY 
DESIGN. 

The beautiful spray of 
flowers shown in the 
accompanying photo. 
is the handiwork, not of 
Nature, but of North 
American Indians, and is 
composed entirely of the 
wings of small beetles, 
fastened together with 
wax. Looked at from 
an artistic point of view 
the design certainly does 
this semi-barbaric people 
much credit, entailing as 
it must have done very 
many hours of patient 
labour both in the finding 
of the beetles and in 
piecing together the tiny 
wings. We are indebted 
for this interesting photo- 
graph to Miss Florence 
A. Meigh, of Ash Hall, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


A PECULIAR SHADOW. 

Our next picture was sent to us by Mr. W. B. 
Wild, of 41, Manchester Avenue, Paterson, New 
Jersey, who writes: ‘“‘I took this picture a short 
time ago with an ordinary hand camera from the 
forehead of the Bartholdi statue of ‘* Liberty,” 
Bedloe’s Island, New York Harbour. This statue is 
220ft. in height, and is the second highest lighthouse 
in the world. The distinctness with which small 
objects appear on the shore from this great height is 
wonderful on so small a picture, and can only be 
accounted for by the fact that the sun was shining 
very brightly when the shutter was snapped.. The 
peculiar-shaped shadow which projects over the 
water half-way the length of the pier is the reflection 
of the statue itself. The torch in the uplifted right 














hand of ‘* Liberty” can be made out quite distinctly. 
Twelve people can stand comfortably in this torch, 
whilst thirty can be accommodated on the head of the 
figure.” - 
SWALLOWING A MAIZE MILL. 

Fifteen years ago the tree shown in our picture was 
a post some six inches in diameter upon which a 
maize mill was fixed. Shortly afterwards the owner 
erected a small water mill, and the hand mill fell into 
disuse. The post, which was green when put into 
ground, took root and grew, gradually swallowing 
the mill which it supported, and which will doubtless 
disappear entirely in the course of time. The photo- 
graph was kindly forwarded to us by Mr. H. Ryle 
Shaw, of 69, Loop Street, Maritzburg, Natal. 
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‘““TED BARTON SEIZED HIM BY THE COLLAR.” 


(See page 374) 





